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(We had thought to publish the text of the Note to be 
presented at the Congress in name of Scotland, to- 
gether with the historical proofs and illustrations 
appertaining thereto, in the present impression of the 
Review, but all.appearances of the immediate 
coming of a general Peace having meantime departed 
the province of international affairs, it has been 
decided to postpone publication of the Note until 
those favourable appearances shall re-appear). 


HAT sovereign independence was the 
former state of this country no one 
can deny. That is the great out- 
standing fact of Scottish history, and 
in it are centred, and to it must be 

referred, either in the first instance or ultimately, all the 

springs and sources’ of the long story of Scottish 

national achievement, from the foundation of the 
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The Scottish Review 
monarchy in the year 847 to the pretended Act of 
Union of 1707. 

It is possible that there are some now living who, 
when they came to contrast the present state of 
Scotland with that honourable eminence to which she 
was raised, and which she enjoyed, as an independent 
country, for so many hundreds of years, are filled with 
shame and despair. Sunk to the position of a province, 
and stripped of nearly all the signs, symbols, and 
emblems of independence, modern Scotland is apt 
to cut so poor a figure in the eyes of the more patriotic 
and discerning of her sons that anger and melancholy 
such as we postulate may well be excused them. 
Having regard to the circumstances in which Scotland 
is presently placed, and comparing these with our 
country’s former high estate, no true lover of it can 
be otherwise than ashamed of it, and filled with in- 
dignation at the succession of untoward and-discredi- 
table events of which the land of his birth is the 
victim, and he himself is the bubble. But, though 
to exclaim against loss and dishonour is a very natural 
proceeding, yet we hasten to assure those who may 
be tempted to do so that, bad as the case undoubtedly 
is, nevertheless it is not irremediable. It is not 
irremediable because there is that behind the veil of 
our present discontents which, were it laid hold on, 
dragged to the light, and properly used, should easily 
suffice to dissipate one and all ofthem. This concealed 
agent or instrument exists, and is fully potent unto 
national emancipation. No power on earth can 
deprive us of it. No power on earth can dispute the 
justness of our right fo it, or gainsay us its use, if we 
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wish to avail ourselves of it. It is Scottish history, 
revealed and consolidated in the one great fact of the 
sovereign independence of our country. 

Once a nation, always a nation. A country which 
has enjoyed sovereign independence is not to be 
presumed to have forfeited, or abrogated, its natural 
rights to itainless the whole body of the people of which 
that sovereignty igs composed has agreed to give its 
formal sanction to a solemn act divesting itself. of its 
sovereign authority. Let us assume that which it 
cannot be otherwise than highly repugnant to reason 
and experience to assume, and here postulate the 
existence gf a sovereignty, the majority of whose 
members desire to deprive ‘themselves, their country, 
and their posterity, of the manifold blessings and 
advantages of national independence, and think to 
sink their corporate identity as a nation in that of 
another country. Even in such a case, unbelievable 
and unthinkable as it must necessarily seem to every 
properly constituted mind, the act of alienation or re- 
nunciation of which we speak would not hold good in law 
and equity unless it were agreeable to all the members 
of the State which we are assuming to be desirous to 
behave in the unnatural and unaccountable fashion 
indicated by our remarks. _ International jurists, whose 
speculations have carried them so far that even the 
extravagant hypothesis on which our present obser- 
vations are based has entered the province of their con- 
tingent provisions, very properly insist that there 
must be, not merely.a seeming, but an absolute una- 
nimity in respect of any act of alienation or renuncia- 
tion of the kind here glanced at—so precious things 
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do they consider national freedom and independence, 
and so justly high do they rate their gravity and im- 
portance. The opinion of the best jurists regarding 
this matter being as we have stated it above, we are 
under no sort of necessity to turn to the same source 
in order to learn in what light to regard an act of 
usurpation such as Scotland was made the victim of 
in the year 1707, when we were wrongfully despoiled 
of our parliament, and when the independence of our 
country was violated in the most shameful manner, 
by the most fraudulent means, and in spite of the 
violent protestations of the people of Scotland. The 
pretended Act of which we speak stands condemned 
by virtue of every test to which it can be*subjected by 
reason and equity. It was a scandalous and unparall- 
eled usurpation; a gross and barbarous invasion on 
the part of one country of the just national rights and 
liberties of another ; and no amount of special pleading 
can suffice to set it in any other light than that in which 
we now expose it, or serve to upset the judgment that 
it is null and void. 

An absolute unanimity being postulated as an essential 
condition of any act of alienation or renunciation of 
sovereign power, it follows that, where this rule is 
not observed, the dissenting members of the State 
are at full liberty to work for the restoration of the 
honour and liberties of which they and their ‘country 
have been unjustly deprived. It is true that, in such 
a case as we here advance, certain respectable 
jurists have affirmed the remedy to consist in ‘the 
dissenting members of the State withdrawing them- 
selves from their country, and abandoning it to the 
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devices of those who have used both it and the minority 
in so scurvy and scandalous a fashion. But while 
some jurists are of this opinion, all whose judgment 
is worth regarding are agreed that nothing can destroy 
the fundamentals of a country save an unanimous 
act of alienation or renunciation thereof on the part of 
the members of the State, and that, consequently, the 
original rights of the community are to be accounted as 
superior to any repudiation or abandonment of them, 
after they have been formed, so long as there shall exist 
in that country any one to befriend them and urge 
their revival. Where, therefore, a majority has so far 
usurped on a minority as to compass, or tolerate, an act 
of alienation or renunciation of sovereign power, despite 
the rule which affirms that the assent of the whole com- 
munity is necessary thereto, the fundamentals, or 
original rights, of the country so dispossessed are deemed 
thereupon to pass to the custody. of the minority that has 
opposed their invasion, who are at liberty to seek to 
rehabilitate their country, and who, in so doing, merit, - 
if they do not receive, the honour and respect of the 
majority which has usurped on them (as well as that 
of all free peoples) on account, not only of the superior 
constitutionalism inherent in ‘the politics which they 
pursue, but, also, by reason of their greater attachment 
to, and more lively appreciation of, the principles of 
liberty and freedom. 

Such being the situation of a patriotic minority 
that has been usurped on by an unpatriotic majority, 
it stands to reason that where the case is reversed, 
the presumptions are all in favour of the fundamentals 
or original rights of the community, and not of injustice 
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and violence made law. If these have been invaded, 
violated, sunk, or abrogated from without, their re- 
storation to the community so dispossessed is, or 
should be, a capital charge upon that nation’s energies 
and activities; and neither indifference within, nor 
hostility without, the body of the people should ever 
have it in its power to thwart the re-assumption of 
the honours of which the nation has been deprived. 
Nay more, in the case of a legislative Union that has 
been demonstrably brought about by force and fraud 
(of which the case of Scotland is a sufficient example), 
the opponents of that Union in the country whose 
national rights and liberties have been invaded by. 
reason of it are at no time, or in any conceivable cir- 
cumstances, under the slightest necessity to shew cause 
why they should endeavour to  re-acquire the 
rights of which they and their country have been 
despoiled, since what is null and void by reason of its 
essential obliquity, is not susceptible of abrogation, 
and, therefore, requires it not. - Further, in such a 
case, those that from indifference, ignorance, the 
corrupting power of the usurping country in that 
State which has been inequitably subjected to its 
sway, or some other cause no less tainted as to its 
origin and grievous in its effects, may be led to 
condone and support the usurpation of which their 
country is the victim; men such as these, if indeed 
such there be anywhere, are not to be allowed a voice 
in any readjustment, consistent with the re-establish- 
ment of sovereign authority, of, the constitutional 
status of their country; but, whether they approve 
it or not, are to be presumed to be, as it were, automa- 
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tically disfranchised and reduced to subjection by 
means of the operation of the sovereign will of the 
majority of the sovereign people. ~» Moreover, having 
regard to the semi-sacred nature of national rights, 
and the extraordinary heniousness of invading or 
usurping on them, theoretically it matters nothing 
though only a small minority of the people of the 
country. that has been dispossessed should be got to 
declare openly for them. Though but a single individual, 
and that single individual but the humblest in the 
land, should protest, in name of his country, her 
national rights and liberties, yet that humble represen- 
tative, and those respectable rights, would be saluted 
and honoured by any international authority having 
before it the fear of God, and possessing a prcper 
regard for, and knowledge of, the rights and liberties 
of man. This, in brief, is the international law and 
faith, which except the world accept and believe it 
should cease to talk at large about.the rights of Nations, 
whether great or small. 

The design of the Irish in going about to send 
representatives to the next International Congress 
would appear to be somewhat different to our own. 
A vast body of democratic sentiment and support is 
already secured to our movement, whose objects are, 
to protest the sovereignty of Scotland in face of the 
whole world, and to ensure Scottish representation 
at the Peace Congress.' The Irish, on the other hand, 


‘It is time that the coup de grace should be given, so far as we are 
concerned, to the vulgar superstition that ‘‘ British "’ representation 
is synonomous with Scottish. In the first place, the Treaty of 
Union of 1707 (the capital source of this spurious and tiresome 
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design more than this. They design, not only to 
protest their sovereignty, which is as good as our own, 
and has been obscured to the world in the same way, 
and by the same agency that has darkened our own ; 
but, further, they design to ask Christendom to give 
effect to Irish sovereignty, in name of that country 
and people. Now, inasmuch as a rightly constituted 
sovereignty, as a rightly constituted science, derives 
its formal object, its principles, and its constructive 
method from its own resources, so can neither one 
nor the other, it would appear, borrow from any foreign 
source without compromising its own right to exist. 
That, at all events, is the theory ; and since the chief 
of all theories (that of human progress) is not to be 
explained and defended otherwise than in the light 
of its being a succession of endeavours to reduce theory 
to practice, we should be exceedingly careful how we 





nomenclature, as of the bores that support it) is null and void, 
having been procured to be confirmed by~“‘ force and fraud.” 
Secondly, by the terms of the pretended Act, the Scottish Parliament, 
and, along with it, the best and greatest part of our fundamentals, 
were sunk in the English constitution and legislature,which swallowed 
them up, and are to-day that which they were previous to the year 
1707, namely, essentially English institutions. The Government 
that rules us to-day is the lineal successor of the one that conspired 
against our national rights and liberties in 1707, and occupies the 
same seat, the capital of England. The House of Commons, the 
true source and seat of the existing system of government in these 
Kingdoms, is composed of 670 members, of which body 465 are 
drawn from England, and 72 from Scotland, the residue being 
composed of Irish and Welsh representatives. Not a single re- 
presentative of the Dominions and Colonies is admitted to the so- 
called ‘‘ Imperial Parliament ”’ ; and, finally, the respective national 
interests of Scotland and England are by no means always, or even 
frequently, identical. 
424 
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go about to:discourage the one at the expense of the 
other, so immeasurably superior, in an ethical point of 
view, is, forthe most part, theory to Practice. “‘ After 
all,” said Petrarch, ‘*it is only the ideal that is true.” 
It may well be, however, that, in going about to 
ask Europe to re-establish her sovereignty, Ireland 
has fully counted the cost of this contemplated solemn 
act of delegation of her sovereign powers, and, on a 
view of the whole matter, is persuaded that she stands 
to gain more by trusting to the collective compassion 
and wisdom of Christendom than by a strict observance, 
‘in this case, of the principles of Sinn Féin. Whatever 
her decision, we are satisfied it will be for the best ; 
and though for our own parts, having regard to the 
melancholy fate of Belgium and Greece, and to the 
long list of blunders perpetrated by the late European 
Concert of Powers, we should deprecate in a very lively 
manner any international interference in the affairs 
of Scotland, and for the these reasons and numerous 
others, greatly prefer to trust to the good sense and 
patriotism of the democracy, in order to the re-estab- 
lishment of the sovereignty of Scotland, yet far be it 
from us to criticise other men and different measures. 
We welcome the Irish endeavour as warmly as we 
cherish and commend our own. May God in His 
infinite goodness grant a prosperous issue to both ! 
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HE financial burden imposed on Scotland 

by the war cannot be estimated by 

Budget charges, or even by growing 

debt and soaring taxation. That 

burdén is like an iceberg at sea, of 

which only a smali part is visible to the casual observer. 

The student of natural phenomena is aware, however, 

that there is a huge dead-weight of ice beneath the 

waters, and that the towering mass which sparkles in 

the sun is but a part of the drifting islet. |The bigger 

the visible berg, the bigger, too, is the immense sub- 

structure hidden from sight. So, too, with the cost 

of war. Only.a part of the terrible “ price of victory ” 
is set forth in the Budget Estimates. 

Statisticians write and glib-tongued politicians talk 
of the financial strength of the Allies, of the pooling 
of resources, of the impending crash in Germany and 
Austria, and of the alluring prospects to investors of 
“Victory Loans’ and “‘Liberty Loans.” ~Occasionally 
a warning voice may be heard condemning profligate 
methods of borrowing, and declaring that Europe is 
heading straight for bankruptcy. But these prudent 
counsellors are silenced by the frenzied screeching of 
the gramaphone press, which, having helped to foster 
the angry passions, racial prejudices, and the lust of 
conquest which led to Armageddon, now finds that the 
war-machine-is completely beyond its control. The 
Frankenstein which the militarists and war-mongers 
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created is their master to-day. The terrible machine 
once started will not stop at the bidding of Kings or 
Kaisers. The Frankenstein of War has all the belli- 
gerent powers in its grip, and laughs with Mephisto- 
phelean glee at the frantic efforts of the puny war- 
lords to crush and annihilate their enemies and’ secure 
a ‘“‘ decisive military victory.” 

The failure of the war-mongers in every land, and 
the bankruptcy of militarism are already looming 
ahead. The self-satisfied bunglers who plunged 
Europe into the maelstrom of war, who have drenched 
the plains of France and Flanders with the blood of 
our young manhood, and whose muddling, blundering, ° 
and incompetency have but prolonged and intensified 
the struggle—the political popinjays on whose record 
FAILURE is writ large—are endeavouring to-day to 
stifle honest criticism and the growing feelings of 
public indignation by the more vigorous application 
of the ‘‘ Defence of the Realm ”’ (sic) regulations, and 
the abuse of the powers of the censorship. Thus does 
conscience make cowards even of the war-drunken 
mob of politicians and their jackals of the Yellow 
Press. 

Never was there a time since the dogs of war were 
first let loose when it was more necéssary to examine 
critically the whole conduct of the campaign and to 
consider carefully the price which Scotland (and the 
Empire too) will have to pay for the prolongation of 
the struggle. In order to understand what Scotland’s 
share of the war-burden really is, it will be necessary 
to probe more deeply into the meaning of the words 
“ cost of the war.” than do. the superficial statisticians 
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who “‘ tickle the ears of the groundlings ’’ by_means of 
‘inspired ” articles on war finance. 

For nearly three and a half years, the Angel of 
Death has been hovering over Europe. Even in a 
deeper and truer sense than when John Bright. used 
the words, ‘‘ you may almost hear the beating of 
his wings,” for the victims of this world-war are 
numbered not by thousands but by millions. The 
awe-struck listener may even hear, to use the expres- 
sive imagery of Mr. Gerard, “‘ the very rustling of the 
air as the souls of ten million dead sweep to another 
world.”” Nearly ten millions more have been broken 
in the wars, and added to the lists of the permanently 
orvpartially disabled. Nor do these lists represent the 
whole of Europe’s losses. There are no non-com- 
batants in this war—certainly none among’ the adult 
populations of the belligerent powers. The tottering 
grandsire who invests his worldly wealth in the War 
Loan (at a trifle over 5 per cent.), the munition worker 
who waxes offensively opulent while his comrades are 
fighting in the trenches for a shilling a day, the pro- 
fiteers who fatten on army contracts, even the con- 
scientious objector who secures exemption in order to 
devote himself to work of National Importance—all 
are but a part of the machinery of war. The whole 
financial and industrial strength—as well as the military 
strength—of the belligerent powers is devoted to 
purposes of destruction. © What this loss represents 
to modern civilisation it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine. To the losses through this. misuse of 
our wealth-producing powers must be added. the enor- 
mous destruction of property, not in the war-ravaged 
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regions only, but by air-raids and naval raids, and the 
even more extensive losses through the destruction 
of allied and neutral shipping. } 

All these things must be taken into consideration 
in estimating Scotland’s war-bill :— 

The loss of Scotlgnd’s young manhood. 

Scotland’s maimed and broken soldiers. 

Scotland’s shipping losses. 

Scotland’s decreased birth-rate. 

Scotland’s share of the huge war debt. 

Scotland’s annual payment as interest on war-debt, 

and for future war preparations. ; 

Decreased wealth production, through the concen- 

tration of our energies on purposes of de- 
struction, 

Some of the items in that war-bill—such as the 
grim harvest of the battlefield and the human anguish 
and suffering which it involves—cannot be expressed 
in money values, or in terms which would be understood | 
by the statisticians. ~ Other war losses, such as those 
arising from decreased productive powers will be felt 
more acutely after the war than during the actual 
progress of the campaign, while the indirect destruction 
of wealth, though enormous, is incalculable. The 
actual war-debt, on the other hand, is a visible and 
tangible indication of the strain on the financial re- 
sources of all the belligerent countries. 

In a pamphlet issued by the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York, and summarised in a , 
recent issue of the Morning Post, some remarkable 
figures are given regarding the cost of the war, and of 
previous great campaigns. — 
429 
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The total military cost of the war to all the belli- 
gerents for the first three years is estimated at just 
under 20,000 million pounds. If the war continues 
to the end of the fourth year—and in all human 
probability it will do so—the cost will not be less than 
31,000 million pounds. The cost of the world’s great 
wars of modern times is set forth in the following 
table :— 


Napoleonic War—1793-1815, Pe £1,250,000,000 
Crimean War—1853-56, sea ioe £340,000,000 
American Civil War—1861-66, --» ~. £1,600,000,000 
Franco-Prussian War—1870-71, _... £700,000,000 
South African War—1900-02, ow £250,000,000 
Russo-Japanese War—1904-06, ‘ia £500,000,000 
Great War—1914-18 (4 years), estimated, £31,000,000,000 


It will be seen that the American financiers put 
the cost of the fourth year of war at £11,000,000,000. 
That is rather higher than for the previous three years, 
but in view of the rapid inflation of prices, and the 
extended battle area, the estimate cannot be said to 
be excessive. The longer the war lasts, the heavier 
will become the cost of the campaign. The American 
financial experts, whose figures I have quoted, calculate 
that the cost of four years of war ‘will be distributed 
among the various belligerents as follows :— 


United States, re ba oe £2,600,000,000 
United Kingdoms, ... ... _....  £6,800,000,000 
France, 9. se tes, sss, 760,000,000 
Russia, sss tee wee eee f4,800,000,000 
Italy, ‘e £1,500,000,000 
Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, ‘Portugal, £1,320,000,000 


Total Entente Allies,  ... _£21,280,000,000 
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Germany, ... ipa "see: £5,900,000,000 
Austria-Hungary, Tarkey,. Buglasia, £3,940,000,000 





Total Central Powers Group, £9,840,000,000 





Aggregate cost of the War, --. £31,120,000,000 - 





But the war-bill of the United Kingdoms is bigger 
even than these figures indicate. In addition to their 
own share of the burden, these Kingdoms, it must be 
remembered, have contributed 1,100 millions towards 
the war-costs of the Allies. | There are super-optimists 
(who have been living in the land of illusions since 
the day that the first shot was fired) who affirm that 
these huge loans will be honourably repaid. That 
may well be the case, but it should not be forgotten 
that the Powers which have received the most generous . 
measure of assistance have suffered heavily from the 
war, and that starving Russian peasants will have 
considerable difficulty in filling a depleted exchequer. 
In any case the. United Kingdoms have shouldered . 
the responsibility for the debt, and are already “‘ paying 
the piper ’’—and the tax-collector. Ifthe American 
financiers’ figures are correct—and they have never 
been disputed—the United Kingdoms will find them- 
selves at the end of the fourth year confronted with a 
war-bill. of nearly £8,000,000,000, of which nearly 
90 per cent. will represent war-debt. 

That estimate is confirmed by an examination of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s latest financjal statement; and by the 
searching and damaging report of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure appointed by the House of. 
Commons. That report, as will be recalled, was — 
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published in the closing days of October. It is stated 
therein that up to the end of September, 1917—that 
is after 38 months—the gross cost of the war was 
nearly £5,000 million pounds. This colossal total 
included loans to the Allies and the Dominions, as well 
as the sum “undertaken as a liability by India,” 
amounting in all to £1,321 millions. Assuming that 
all the loans will be repaid, and deducting also that 
portion of the expenditure which has been met from 
revenue, the Committee brings the deadweight addition 
to our national debt down to £3000 millions. ff our 
present daily rate of expenditure does not increase 
(a very hopeful assumption, and certainly not war- 
ranted by either the military or the financial situation) 
“each six months of war will necessitate a gross addi- 
tion to the debt of about £1000 millions,” of which 
approximately one-fourth will be loans to the Allies 
and Dominions. 

Thus the Committee on National Expenditure, ° 
and the figures ought certainly to give even the most 
reckless and profligate of financiers cause for un- 
easiness. - But the tale is not yet fully told. Mr. 
Bonar Law asks us to “‘ write off” the money lent as 
recoverable. Recoverable, but when? Certainly none 
of these loans will be repaid for many years to come. 
To expect that is to expect impossibilities. Indeed 
the “ debt ” will almost certainly be increased on the 
outbreak of peace. In the meantime—and for many 
long years to come—the United Kingdoms must 
shoulder the greater part of the burden. And the 
Committee on National Expenditure do ‘not say 
whether the Allies and Dominions are paying interest 
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on their loans:. To the war burden must also be added 
the incalculable extra expenditure on demobilisation 
and “ reconstruction.” 

Basing our calculation on the report of the Select 
Committee, and allowing for all the additional expendi- 


- ture referred to, it may confidently be stated that the 


gross war debt at the end of the present financial year 
cannot be appreciably less than {£6,000,000,000, of 
which only a very small proportion will be pre-war 
debt. That is the estimate of Mr. F. W. Hirst; one 
of the most reliable and independent of financial 
experts. Mr. Hirst computes that “if the war lasts 
until March 31st, our national debt will amount to 
nearly 6000 millions, against the 800 millions -which 
nearly submerged us after Waterloo.” 

The interest on this prodigious debt at 5 per cent. 
is £300,000,000. To this must be added a sinking 
fund, which.certainly ought not to be less than 1 ‘per 
cent., and might, with advantage to all concerned, 
be a good deal more—say {£60,000,000. The cost of 
pensions. can scarcely be less than £50,000,000—an 
annual burden, all told, of £410,000,000 exclusive of 
ordinary current expenditute. But even then the 
burden of war is not ended. Four years ago our 
normal current expenditure was about {£200,000,000, 
of which only a modest 10 per cent. represented in- 
terest on loans. No one can reasonably expect that 
the “ current expenditure ’’ will be maintained at the 
pre-war level. I have never been one of the super- 
optimists of the H. G. Wells type who confidently 
predicted that’ this war would “end war.” On the 
contrary, I have always insisted in the pages of the 
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Scottish Review and elsewhere, that militarism will 
never smash militarism, and that after the war it will 
be a more powerful factor than ever before in our 
national life. Nay more. It must not be forgotten 
that the £200 millions of pre-war expenditure is 
equivalent, in view of the inflated prices, to about 
£400 millions. In any trustworthy estimate of the 
after-war situation, that serious inflation of prices 
cannot be overlooked. But assuming—and it is a 
very big assumption—that the normal current ex- 
penditure remains on a restricted scale, it cannot even 
then be put at a lower figure than {250,000,000 to 
£300,000,000. That is, if anything, a conservative 
estimate. 3 

These, then, are the rock-bottom facts of the fin- 
ancial situation: a war-debt in the near future of 
£6,000,000,000, and an annual burden of taxation 
which certainly cannot be less than £600,000,000 to 
£650,000,000; it may quite conceivably be as high as 
£700,000,000. What is Scotland’s share of. this 
staggering war-burden ? What will be the effect of 
this incubus of debt on the social and industrial life 
of Scotland ? 

The figures we have quoted are so vast as to be 
almost incomprehensible. In order to realise what 
the war-bill really means, it will be necessary to ex- 
amine the figures in some detail. Perhaps a com- 
parison with the financial situation after the Napoleonic 
wars when a debt of “800 millions odd” “ nearly 
swamped us’’ will serve our purpose best. The 
population of the United Kingdoms may be taken at 
20,000,000 in 1816, and about 45,000,000 in 1918. 
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The following table shows the estimated wealth of the. 


country, the national debt, and the percentage which 
that debt represents of the wealth of the country :— 
Year, Wealth. Debt. Percentage. 
1816 £2,400,000,000 £860,000,000 36 
1917 £16,000,000,000 £6,000,000,000 37} 
From this table it will be seen that, at the end of the 
present. financial year, the percentage of debt in 
proportion to the wealth of the country will be greater 
even than during the grave financial crisis which fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic war. The war-debt to-day 


represents three-eights of the wealth of the United 


Kingdoms, or more than four times the estimated 
national wealth of Scotland.’ 


‘It was never more difficult than it is to-day to obtain an 
accurate estimate of the national wealth of these countries. In 
1913, Mr. Edgar Crammond, after a careful and exhaustive inquiry, 
estimated the national wealth of the United Kingdoms at £15,869, 
000,000, and of Scotland at £1,451,625,000. Since then the actual 
wealth of these nations has decreased perceptbily as a result of 
restricted production; but the paper value of the wealth has in- 
creased considerably in consequence of inflated prices. For 
example, Scottish and English shipping has been Seriously depleted 
by the submarine warfare. The selling value of each individual 
ship, however, has increased three, four, or five-fold—and sometimes 
more—during the past three years, so that the paper value of this 
depleted mercantile fleet is even higher than the value of the bigger 
fleet in 1913. Superficial observers frequently mistake this paper 
inflation for a real increase in the wealth of the country. Even 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner, the usually well-informed editor of the Daily 


News, fell into this error, and in one of his Saturday “ specials ” 


informed his readers that the national income has been increased 
during the war from ‘‘ 2,400 millions a year’’ to “ 3,000 millions 
a@ year—more probably 4,000 millions.” It would serve no good 


purpose, however, in fact it would be obviously misleading, to take 
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Take next the wealth per inhabitant of Scotland, 
and the burden of debt which every one must carry 
on his shoulders in the future :— 


Year. Wealth per head. Debt per head. 
1816 £110 £45 
1918 £308 £130 ~ 


Our national.and individual indebtedness: has thus 
increased to an even greater extent than the wealth 
of Scotland. The conclusion is irresistible: in spite 
of increased wealth, in spite of world-wide trade, and 
the strong position of credit, these Kingdoms will be 
faced at the close of the war with a situation scarcely 
Tess serious than that crisis of a hundred years ago 


which shook to its foundations our whole commercial 
and financial system. 

- The burden of interest alone will. be enormous ; 
£300,000,000 is equivalent to £6 10/- per head, or £25 
to £30 per family. To this must be added the cost of 
sinking fund and pensions, {2 per head per annum, 
and the normal current expenditure of the. country 
which may be safely put at {4 more; that is to say, 
.a total annual payment for war debt aud current 
expenditure of £12 to £13 per -head, or between {£50 
and {60 per family. In the far-off happy days before 
the war the rate of interest was substantially lower, 
and the annual burden under that head did not exceed 





this-purely fictitious increase into consideration in estimating the 
wealth of the country. The dead-weight of debt will remain long 
after war wages are but a memory of the past, and treasury notes 
have lost their fictitious values. I have, therefore, adhered ap- 
proximately to Mr. Crammond’s figures. 
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£22,000,000—say 10/- per head, or £2 to £2 10/- per 
family. Indeed, just before the world was plunged 
into Armageddon, the interest on the combined 
European war debts amounted to only £180,000,000 
to £200,000,000—a formidable sum certainly, but only 
two-thirds of the stupendous burden which the working- 
classes of the United. Kingdoms alone must patiently 
bear in the future. 

But let us examine these figures a little more 
closely.. In a paper read before the Liverpool 
Statistical and Economic Society on 21st February, 
1913, Mr. Edgar Crammond, F.S.S., estimated that the 
national income of Scotland (that is the income of the 
individuals who compose the nation) was £173,000,000, 
and of the United Kingdoms {1,998,000,000. I have 
already said that the present fictitious value of money 
makes accurate calculation difficult, but it will be seen 
that the interest on the war debt alone represents a 
toll of nearly one-sixth of the national income, while 
on Scotland the drain will be even heavier owing to 
the inequitable system of taxation under which our 
Northern Kingdom has suffered since the ill-fated 
Union of Parliaments.’ 

There are those who urge, however, that the wealth- 
producing power of these Kingdoms will increase very 
rapidly after the war. That:is a highly problematical 
matter; but in order to avoid exaggeration let.us 
assume that—partly as a result of the changing value 
of money—the national income of the United Kingdoms 

~tIn the ‘Scottish Review, Summer, 1916, I showed in’ same 


detail*how Scotland is plundered by England under the present 
system of taxation. 
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advances at a single bound from the £1,998,000,000 
given by Mr. Crammond to. £2,400,000,000, and that 
the income of Scotland is increased in proportion to 
£204,000,000. Even then it will be seen that the 
prospective burden of £600,000,000—for interest, war- 
pensions, sinking fund, and war-preparations—is eq- 
uivalent to one-fourth of the grand income. ~ It may 
quite conceiveably be a good deal more. Scotland’s 
share of that burden in proportion to population will 
be slightly over £60,000,000, or three-tenths of the 
entire income of the 4,728,500 inhabitants of the 
country. The results of our calculations may be thus 
set forth in tabular form :— 


Prospective War Debt, . £6,000,000,000 
Scotland’s share in pee to ° popu . 
lation, x £630,000,000 

Debt, per head, £190. ° 
Prospective Annual Burden “ @nterest, 

pensions, war preparations, etc.), £600,000,000 
Scotland’s share in proportion to pope 

lation, #2 .-  £63,000,000 

Scotland’s Annual Burden, per ‘head, £13. - 
Scotland’s proportion of “ Annual War-_ . 

Burden ” to “Annual Income,” ... 63 to 204. 








Such is the financial aspect of Scotland’s war- 
burden. The figures, it will be seen, bear out in every 
detail the statement recently made by Mr. A. D. Hall, 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, to a meeting of 
teachers :—'‘ We have to recognise that the new claims 
of the debt which will weigh upon the nation mean that 
every working man and woman will have to put in 
about a quarter of the working-day in paying off that 
debt. One quarter of all our day’s work will be wiped 
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off before we begin to earn our own living.’”’ That is the 
statement of an able and well-informed Government 
official. If to Mr. Hall’s estimate is added the current 
naval and military. expenditure, then it is obvious that 
every labourer and artisan in the United Kingdoms— 
every wealth-producer—will have to toil and sweat 
four months out of every twelve in order to pay for the 
blunders and the follies of the war-lords. Out of every 
pound that the wealth-producer earns over 5/- will have 
to be paid, either directly or indirectly, as toll to the 
money-lenders and for taxation generally. I say 
‘ wealth-producers”’ advisedly—using the words in 
their widest sense—because beyond all manner of 
doubt the non-producers who have waxed fat by war- 
time profiteering. will be in a stronger position than 
ever before to extort their heavy toll from the industries 
of the Three Kingdoms. The enormous payments for , 
interest, it must be remembered, represent entirely 
non-productive debt, while the rate of interest on 
capital has been substantially increased as a result of 
the operations of the war-time financiers and interest- 
mongers. The inevitable result will be a smaller slice 
of the national pudding for labour, and a bigger slice 
for those who, like the lilies of the field, toil not neither 
do they spin: Even the landlords will soon be able 
tocommand higher rents when the war-time restrictions 
are removed. But the purchasing power of the work- 
man’s wage will be substantially decreased by inflated 
prices and higher taxes on. tea, sugar, tobacco, and 
other “ luxuries ’’ and “ necessaries ” of life. The free 
breakfast table is now but a fantastic vision of the 
dead and buried past. 
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The war debt, it is scarcely necessary to point out, 
differs materially from the ‘‘ debts ’’ of municipalities 
(which in most cases are really invested capital) in 
the sense that the former is entirely unproductive. It 
is also very much heavier than the biggest municipal 
debt of any city in the United Kingdoms. According 
to the Municipal Year-Book, the ‘ total capital in- 
debtedness ’’ of the Corporation of Edinburgh is 
£3,404,020, of which rather more than one-third 
represents ‘‘ remunerative outlay.”” The population 
of the Scottish capital is about 330,000, so that the 
“municipal indebtedness ”’ works out at slightly over 
£10 per head. At the close of the present financial 
year, in addition to its productive municipal debt of 
£3,400,000, Edinburgh will have to bear as its share 
of the new burden a further unproductive war-debt of 
330,000 multiplied by £130—that is £42,900,000. 
Even if the war ends before the coming spring, the 
people of Edinburgh will owe as their share of the 
“national” debt thirteen times as much as they owe 
as ratepayers for their municipal undertakings. What 
is true of Edinburgh is equally true of every other 
municipality in the United Kingdoms. Indeed, the 
Edinburgh municipal ‘‘ debt ”’ is ney — 
than that of most Scottish towns. 

There is, of course, not the least likelihood that the 
long-suffering tax-payers will one day “‘like o’er- 
laden asses kick off their burdens” ‘and repudiate 
the war debt after the manner suggested by M. Lenin. 
That, indeed, would be equivalent to a plunge: into 
common bankruptcy, and would leave the country 
which adopted it discredited in the eyes of the world 
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and unable to command in future the capital necessary 
for industrial reconstruction. Such a drastic remedy 
would never appeal to that most patient of burden- 
bearers, the English working-man. Indeed the working 
men themselves are so inextricably entangled in the 
war-loan that mad-cap measures of that kind are 
wildly improbable. The hundreds of thousands of 
‘“small investors’’ are a reliable guarantee of the 
stability of the loan. And, in the main, the hard- 
headed working-man is right ; the “‘ writing-off’’ even 
of a modest proportion of the war debt would be ob- 
viously unfair to a patriotic class of investors, while. 
leaving untouched the profiteerers who_ preferred 
shipping shares and armament stocks to war-bonds. 
At the same time, there is a very strong case, from a 
financial, as well as from a political point of view, for a 
substantial levy on the accumulated wealth of the 
country, whatever form that wealth may take. Such 
a tax on capital—on individual possessions above a 
specified amount and graduated after the manner of 
the existing death duties—would yield a substantial 
sum which might be used to reduce the stupendous 
dead-weight of debt. The levy might be graduated— 
say 5 per cent, on fortunes of £1000 to £10,000; 10 
per cent. on £10,000 to £50,000; 15 per cent. on 
£50,000 to £200,000; 20 per cent, on £200,000 to 
£500,000; 25 per cent, on £500,000 to £1,000,000 ; 
and 30 per cent. on sums over a million. The man 
whose worldly wealth was only £1000 would pay a 
levy of £50; he who was passing rich with a fortune of 
£50,000 would pay £500 ; the £500,000 man would pay 
£100,000; and the millionaire, £300,000. The levy 
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might be paid “ cash down ”—just as a wealthy man ca 
buys a baronetcy, a knighthood, or a race-horse—or, ge 
if preferred, the investor might pay in stocks and shares, 

and the Earl of Bareacres in land or houses. In tt 
either case—and it is well that this point should be a 
borne in mind—the levy does not diminish by a single ° m 
farthing the capital wealth of the country. It merely tl 
transfers a certain proportion of accumulated capital w 
from individual owners to the State; at the same time tl 
a general levy on the lines indicated would reduce tl 
appreciably the dead-weight debt and relieve the ir 
industries of the country to a corresponding extent s 
from the heavy burden of interest on war loans. The S 
policy proposed is a drastic one, but desperate diseases 0 
demand desperate remedies; and if the war lasts t 
but a few months longer, these Kingdoms will be con- T 
fronted with two alternatives—a tax on capital, or r 
common bankruptcy. 

The proposal to impose a levy on the accumulated k 
wealth of these Kingdoms will no doubt be received t 
with angry cries of ‘‘ Confiscation’ and ‘‘ Plunder ”’ l 
by the coal barons, the rent-barons, and. the great i 

{ 


shipping magnates; but the men who shouted for the 
conscription of human life—who herded our young 
manhood into the trenches while ‘‘ captains of industry” 
lolled luxuriously in their easy-chairs at home—these 
men have neither right nor title to clamour for “ ex- 
emption ’’ from the logical corollary, the conscription 
of wealth. The battle-fields of France and Flanders 
are stained with the blood of our gallant dead. Our 
soldiers have sacrificed that which neither gold nor 
silver can purchase. When the sacrifice of wealth is 
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called for, the response must be on a correspondingly 
generous scale. 

But the financial drain, serious though it is, is but 
the least of Scotland’s war losses. Much more grevious 
—because irreparable—is the loss of the flower of our 
manhood, and the burden of agony and suffering in 
thousands of Scottish homes. Even in the black days 
when ‘‘the flowers 0’ the forest were a’ wede awa,” 
the victims of war were but a handful compared with 
the bloody holocaust of the past three years. Once 
more there is “ sabbin’ an’ sighin ”’ in every Highland 
strath and glen, in every village and every city street, 

Scotland’s dead lie thicker at Ypres, at Cambrai, and 
on the Somme, in Gallipoli and in Palestine, than ever 
they lay on the bloodiest battle-field in this Kingdom. 
There is scarcely a family in the land which is not 
represented in this ever-increasing band of mourners. 

The actual losses of our Scottish regiments have 
been carefully concealed by the English censor. Even 
the total casualties of the Anglo-Celtic armies are no 
longer made public. From the daily lists, however, 
it is possible to arrive at a fairly accurate estimate of 
the numbers of the killed, wounded, and missing in 
all our armies during the past three and a half years, 
and with this as a basis for calculation to estimate 
approximately the roll of Scotland’s dead. 

“To January 9, 1916, the last occasion during 
the war about which official figures were made public, 
the total of the casualties was 549,467, and this may 
be taken as the figure for the first seventeen months 
of the war. Four.hundred thousand of these were 
incurred in France and Flanders, 117,500 in the costly - 
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Gallipoli enterprise, and 31,500 in Mesopotamia and 
the lesser theatres. In addition, there were some 
13,000 naval casualties.” Thus a writer in’ the 
carefully-prepared history of ‘“‘ The Great War.’ In 
the same publication, the figures for each of the months 
of 1916 are given, based on the tables which appear 
on the first day of each month in the Daily Telegraph. 


I reproduce ‘the figures’ as- summarised in Common 
Sense (Nov. 17th, 1917) :— 


1916. 
N.C.0O.’s and 

Officers. men. Total. 
January, ance 17,675 18,686 
February, ... 878 14,822 15,700 
March, sale 993 16,908 * 17,901 
April, ... ooo? ae 17,840 19,051 
May, ... ee fo 27,403 29,026 
June, .. 1,740 29,761 31,501 
july, ... eG 52,001 59,072 
August, .. 4,693 123,097 127,290 
September, ... 5,403 113,780 119,183 
October, .. 4,366 102,340 106,706 
November, ... 2,312 72,479 74,791 
December, ... 953 39,711 40,664 





Year’s Total, 32,254 627,817 660,071 


1917. 
N.C.0.’s and 

Officers. men. Total. 

January, ... 953 32,498 33,451 
February, ... 1,216 16,277 17,493 
March, o>: See 28,709 30,474 
April, ... .- 4,381 31,619 36,000 

' May, ... .. 5,991 107,075 113,066 


? The Great War, part 140, page 534. 
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June, .. 3,601” 84,667. «88,268 
July,... ... 2490 68858 ‘ 71,348 
August, a. 5/264 52,404 57,668 
September, ... 2,938 109,200 112,138 


October, --- 6,206 80,195 86,400 
November, ... 4,906 124,896 129,802 








Total for eleven 
months, 39,710 736,398 776,108 


As the result of a very careful analysis the writer 
in The Great War places “ with considerable confidence’’ 
the total casualties to the end of 1916 at 1,200,000, or, 
allowing for the recovery of a large proportion of the 
wounded who are wounded a second or a third time, 
at ‘something like 1,000,000 individuals — killed, 
wounded, missing, or prisoners of war.” At the 
moment of writing, the figures for December, 1917, 
are not available, but a glance at the tables will show 
that during the past twelve months the losses 
have been heavier than in any previous period of the 
war. That, of course, was only to be expected, in 
view of the huge army which is now fighting on the 
Continent, and in Palestine, and in view also of the 
serious nature of our losses in the big pushes at Ypres, 
Poelcapelle, and Cambrai. It is not an exaggeration, 
I think, to say that our casualties during 1917 have 
reached the terrible total of 850,000 to 875,000, even 
after allowing for the recovery of a certain proportion 
of those who have been wounded a second or a 
third time. That figure, added to the prévious 
casualties, gives the ghastly total of 1,850,000 to 
1,875,000 individuals killed, wounded, missing, or 
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prisoners of war up to the end of 1917.. Small wonder 
though Mr. Lloyd George, in his notorious Paris speech, 
declared that when he looked at the appalling casualty 
lists he sometimes wished it had not been necessary 
to win so many “‘ great victories ’’ on the *‘ impenetrable 
Western front.” 

The proportion of “killed,” ‘‘ wounded,” and 
‘missing ’’ has remained much about the same during 
the past three years, although of course in the earlier 
months of the war the number of prisoners taken 
was relatively much larger than it has ever been since. 
_October, 1917, may, however, be taken as a typical 
month in respect of the proportion of “killed” to 
“wounded.” I am again indebted to the Daily 
Telegraph for the following summary of the losses 
given under the principal headings in the War Office 


casualty lists issued during October. The lists include 
casualties reported from all theatres of war :— 


N.C.0.'s and 
Officers. 
Killed, es pa as 1200 
Accidentally killed, ost 9 
Died of wounds, ... aes 350 
Died, . tap a ss 67 
Wounded, ... i ‘4 4247 
Wounded and Missing. ei 29 
. Wounded and Prisoners of War, — 
Missing, believed killed, ... 32 
Wounded and Missing, believed 
killed, 1 
Missing, believed wismnded,, 2 
Missing, believed drowned, 1 
Missing, believed Prisoners of War, — 
Died as Prisoners of War, ... — 
Prisoners of War, ... a 1 
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From these must be deducted the following :-— 
First reported killed, wounded, or 
missing, afterwards reported 
not killed, wounded, or missing, 16 571 
This leaves the.totals as follows :— : 
6205 80,195 


Killed, died of wounds, etc., _... 19,816 
Wounded, .... = ce sal 64,866 
Missing, ae Sin apres. See 3,747 
Prisoners, ... ae as ‘ai 358 - 


A fairly large proportion of the ominous roll of 
‘‘ missing ’’ will, in due course, appear as ‘‘ formerly 
reported missing, now reported killed,” for since trench 
warfare began the number of prisoners lost has been 
relatively small. It may be safely computed that of 
the 3747 reported ‘“‘ missing,” 2500 have been killed, 
while the remainder are ‘‘ wounded” or “ prisoners 
of war.’ That is to say, during the month of October, 
the proportion of “ killed’”’ to ‘ wounded”’ was 21 
to 65. Assuming, as we are entitled to do, that this 
proportion has been fairly constant during the past 
three years, we arrive at the following details regarding 
the ‘‘ casualties ” reported during the war :— 


Killed and died of wounds, aes 450,000 
Wounded, ... en Kas ..- 1,870,000 
"Prisoners, ... -. +. «50,000 


1,870,000 


» Mr. Macpherson, Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the War 
Office, stated on December 9, in a written answer to a question 
that “the number of British prisoners . . . . including those in 
Switzerland, is 2257 officers and 44,475 men, a total of 46,732.” 

‘ These,” he added, “are the latest figures in the War Office, 
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The death-roll among the coloured troops has also 
been heavy. If we add naval losses and losses at 
sea generally—losses of merchant seamen, passengers 
on torpedoed steamers, and fishermen killed. while 
engaged in their peaceful avocation—500,000 will 
certainly not be an excessive estimate of the loss of 
life in the United Kingdoms during the past 41 months. 

Some valuable light is shed on the mortality in 
the French and German armies by a monograph issued 
a few months ago by a Danish Society for the study 
of the Social Consequences of the War. The con- 
clusions of the Society are based on the best. available 
official information. These Danish statistics I have 
brought “up-to-date,” and supplemented by some 
useful details which appeared in the Manchester. 
Guardian on August 4th, 1917. From these sources, 
and the official British casualty lists, the following table 
hag been compiled, showing, in terms of human life, the 
cost of the war to all the principal belligerent countries : 

Killed and Died 
of Wounds. 


United Kingdoms, ... ve He 500,000 
France, pti fe She ais 1,350,000 
Russia, ase ibs oe ca 2,550,000 
Germany, te a oie oe 2,300,000 
Austria, aa oa Tae: ‘ibs 1,800,000 
Turkey, ae és ye éae 750,000 
Italy, «.. igs nae _ os 250,000 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania, and Belgium, 600,000 


Total, eee eee 10,100,000 





but it is not possible to state the captures during dast month — 
presumably November. The estimate of 50,000 prisoners:up to 
the end of 1917, which I had previously arrived at, may therefore 
be taken as approximately correct. 
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These statistics, it will be observed, correspond 
fairly closely with the totals mentioned by Mr. Gerard 
and other competent authorities. 

The loss through restricted birth-rate, already 
briefly referred to, is a much moré difficult matter to 
calculate. In the case of Germany, however, fairly 
reliable statistics are available. . The Danish Society, 
after an elaborate examination of State and urban 
statistics, shows that in Germany “the real loss of 
births in the twenty-nine war months amounted, 
during the first year to 36 per cent. ; during the second 
year to 45 per cent. ; during the further five months, 
according to estimates, 53 per cent. That makes a 
total of 1,872,460 up to the end of 1916.” The de- 
crease in the birth-rate during 1917 has certainly not 
been less than in the closing months of 1916. The 
truth is thus obvious—the loss of population through 
the decreased birthrate is rather greater than the 
losses in battle. In France the situation is somewhat 
similar, although there, of course, the birth-rate in 
normal times was much lower than in Germany. 
“ Taking France as a whole, the first year of war 
showed a record of 143,299 more deaths than births.”’ 
During the second, third, and fourth years the record 
has been even more startling. With the German 
figures as a basis, however, it may safely be stated that 
Europe’s loss through decreased birth-rate has been 
equal to the loss on the battle-field ; three and a half 
years of war have resulted in a loss of population of 
20,000,000. Cynical onlookers may be tempted to 
suggest that if Europe has no better use for her young 
men than to herd them into the trenches as cannon 
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fodder, the child unborn is thrice blessed. Perhaps 
that is true, but the slump in the birth-rate must 
nevertheless be taken into consideration in any re- 
liable estimate of ‘‘ Scotland’s war-bill.’’ It should 
be remembered, too, that deaths from famine, disease, 
and massacre in Russia (during the revolutionary 
crisis), in -Poland, the Balkans, in Asia Minor, have 
been exceedingly heavy, and are not isicluded in the 
Copenhagen Society’s estimate. There is, indeed, grave 
reason to fear that a terrible famine is looming peril- 
ously near in many districts in Russia, and during the 
coming winter deaths from privation, plague, and 
pestilence may be added to the losses of the battlefield. 
But these things have no direct bearing on the situation 
in Scotland. I have referred at some length to the 
Danish Society’s inquiry mainly for the purpose of 
obtaining reliable data from which to estimate the 
war-losses of Scotland during the past three years 
and a half. z 

I have estimated the Anglo-Celtic losses at 500,000. 
What is Scotland’s share in that térrible death-roll ? 
In that army of the dead—larger than the combined 
populations of Edinburgh and Aberdeen—how many 
are there of Scottish birth? Certainly the proportion 
is a big one. From the first clash of arms at Mons, 
down through the blood-red weeks and months to the 
terrible carnage at Ypres, at Poelcapelle and Cambrai, 
the Scottish regiments have been in the fore-front of 
the battle. Noone who scans the official casualty lists 
can fail to be impressed. with the formidable toll of the 
Scottish regiments. In nearly every “ big push,” 
the Gordons, the Camerons, the Seaforths, the Black 
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Watch, the Royal Scots, and other famous Highland i 
regiments have been in the vanguard. It must be -y 
remembered, too, that Scottish names figure prom- a 
inently in the Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand 
contingents. All these facts must be borne in mind in 
attempting to estimate the number of Scottish cas- 
ualties. Nay, more, one ‘must also take into con- 
sideration the fact that Ireland has not by any means 
contributed a proportionate share to the Anglo- 
Celtic armies. Irish regiments, it is true, have 
fought bravely and well, nevertheless, the con- 
tribution of the Green Isle to ‘the colours” has 
been a comparatively small one. Mr. Lloyd George 
has told us more than once that Scotland’s record 
has been magnificent, and is beaten by Wales only 
“by a shade.” Bearing all these facts in mind, 
Scotland’s prompt and early response to the call to 
arms, the prominent part taken by the Scottish re- 
giments in all the fiercest battles, and the relatively 
small contribution to the armed forces from Ireland, 
it may safely be said that.the percentage of losses for 
the Northern Kingdom is very much larger than the 
percentage of population. Now the population of 
Scotland is approximately 10°5 per cent. of that of the 
United Kingdoms. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the percentage of Scottish casualties is at least.2 per 
cent. more. The actual figures are resolutely withheld 
by the War Office in London, but Scottish officers 
who are in a position to speak with some authority, 
assure me that the estimate is not only reasonable but 
conservative. In order to avoid all danger of ex- 
aggeration, however, I have adhered to the figure sug- 
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gested. That is to say, the roll of Scotland’s dead 
represents 12°5 per cent. of the total, or 62,500. The 
maimed and disabled—that terrible and ‘tragic army— 
are equal in number to nearly half the population of 
Dundee, while those less seriously wounded number 
over 100,000. 

The loss of population through decreased birth-rate 
is, on the basis of the Danish Society’s statistics, rather 
higher than the loss of life in battle—say 70,000. 
And the decreased birth-rate represents the loss of 
the very best type of men and women, for our sons— 
the justified fathers of men, as Walt Whitman might 
have said—lie stark and stiff on the bloody battle- 
fields of Flanders. That in terms of human life re- 
presents the “‘ price of victory ” to Scotland. And the 
end isnot yet. The “smashing military triumph ” which 
the tub-thumping militarist. demagogues promised the 
deluded multitude is still a long way off. 

My examination of the main items of Scotland’s 
war-bill is now virtually complete. It is true I have 
made no-attempt to estimate the losses through 
restricted production and the concentration of our 
efforts on munitions and “ war-work,” but any figures 
suggested in that respect would be purely speculative. 
Nor is it possible to state with even approximate 
accuracy the extent of Scotland’s shipping losses, 
and the valuable cargoes that have been sent to the 
bottom by mine and submarine, although no doubt 
the insurance brokers could give a fairly reliable 
estimate. The Germans claim that 10,000,000 tons 
of allied and neutral shipping has been destroyed or 
captured, but there is every reason to believe that 
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that is an exaggeration. Still, if we include the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Turkish shipping losses, the figure 
mentioned probably represents with a reasonable 
approach to accuracy the sum total of the European 
shipping losses during the war. 

Scotland’s war-bill, as far as it can be estimated 
from reliable data, may therefore be set down as 
follows :— 


~ 


Killed or died of wounds, raed 62,500 
Maimed and disabled, bi, oe 62,500 
Wounded (less seriously), as 110,000 
Decrease of birth-rate, ... ti 70,000 
Total loss of population, ... as 132,500 
Scotland’s share of debt, ... sea £630,000,000 
Scotland’s debt, per head, “ih £130 
Scotland’s Annual Payment, maa £63,000,000 
Scotland’s Annual Payment, per head, {£13 


Such is the price that Scotland has paid, and is 
paying still, for the crimes of the war-lords and the 
tragic blunders of the diplomats. 

So far as the economic aspect of the situation is 
concerned, the crushing burden of debt will render 
more urgent and imperative than ever the readjustment 
of the financial relations of the United Kingdoms. 
Only when the people of Scotland obtain control of 
their own financial, economic, and industrial affairs 
will the difficult problems of taxation be satisfactorily 
settled. 

The toll of human Jlife—necessarily heavy in any 
case—has been rendered doubly grievous by the bung- 
ling of the English Government. In the Balkans, 
and at the Dardanelles, we had to pay a heavy price 
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for the supine and dilatory methods of the politicians. 
The Russian situation has been mishandled by the 
hydra-headed government of self-styled ‘“‘ business 
men ”’ in a manner that is at once tragic and humiliating. 
English .arrogance and insular prejudice are largely 
responsible for alienating the sympathies of the 
democratic movement in Russia. Had the Govern- 
ment supported M. Kerensky and his friends as they 
ought to have done—and refused to yield to the 
clamour of the ignorant English mob fed on the lies 
of the Yellow Press—Russia to-day would not have 
been lost to the Allied-cause. Trouble there might 
have been, serious trouble—-as there always is when the 
gaunt spectre of famine looms ominously near—but 
the soul of Russia and the honour of the United 
Kingdoms would have been saved. For the deplorable 
situation in Russia to-day, England’s lack of sympathy 
—or rather the lack of sympathy on the part of the 
ruling caste in England—with the Revolutionary 
movement is largely responsible. And that tragic 
blunder has prolonged the war, prolonged the agony 
of Europe, and made heavier still the rice which Scot- 
land and England are paying for the follies of the 
politicians. 

And what a game it is, this game of war, which 
the old men watch from their easy-chairs while the 
young men go down into the pit. The Nation a few 
weeks ago printed a letter from a young officer who, 
writing of what he knew, protested against-the people 
who talk ‘‘ the glib commonplaces about the war.” 

__-* Perhaps,” he says, “ you are tempted to give them a picture 
of a leprous earth, scattered with the swollen and blackening corpses 
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of young men. The appalling stench of rotten carrion, mingled 
with the sickening smell of exploded lyddite and ammonal. Mud 
like porridge, trenches like shallow and sloping cracks in the porridge 
—porridge that stinks in the sun. Swarms of flies and blue bettles 
clustering on pits of offal. Wounded men lying in the shell-holes 
among the decaying corpses, helpless under the scorching sun and 
bitter nights, under repeated shelling. Men with bowels dropping 
out, lungs shot away, with blinded smashed faces or limbs blown 
into space. Men screaming and gibbering.. Wounded men hanging 
in agony on a barbed wire until a friendly spout of liquid fire shrivels 
them up like a fly in a candle.” 


Such is the Hell into which the old men of Europe 
have herded our boys and our young men. Abraham 
and Isaac! But what will Isaac say to Abraham 
if, and when, he returns from the sacrifice ? 

The Allies lost a golden opportunity of effecting an 
honourable settlement in the days immediately following 
the Russian Revolution. Italy was then firm and loyal. 
A great victory for democracy had been won in the 
new Republic of the East. America had decided to 
enter the war on the side of the Allies. Germany’s 
mercantile fleet was locked up, rusting in the harbour, 
and her colonies were gone. The first stage of the 
submarine compaign had failed. The Central Powers 
knew that victory was impossible, although defeat 
might be staved off. It was the hour for the opening 
of negotiations with the enemy. Never were the 
Allied Powers in a stronger position to secure a just 
and a durable peace. _ But the blind rulers of the blind 
failed to understand the real facts.of the military 
situation. : 

Surely at long last the time ‘has come for Scottish 
parents to say—a truce to this mad folly. Let the 
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bungling politicians go hence and give way to better 
men. They have failed to give us that “ smashing 
victory ” which the charlatans promised and the dupes 
vainly hoped for. They dare not talk of peace lest 
the men and women whom they deluded should turn 
and rend them. Our young men from the straths and 
glens of Scotland have done their work nobly and well. 
Their task is finished, and the time has come for them 
to return from the Hell into which the old men have 
sent them. Sooner or later the questions at issue must 
be settled by negotiation. Why not now? In 
these coming negotiations Scotland, as a nation, must 
be represented. A place in the council of the nations 
is hers by right ; and that claim has been made doubly 
strong by great sacrifices nobly made, and by the 
deathless valour of our Scottish soldiers on the bloodiest 
battle-fields in history. : 
WILLIAM DIACK. 
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T was only the other day that I chanced upon a 
copy of Mr. T. F. Henderson’s Royal Stewarts, 
and as the reading of it afforded me much 
satisfaction, I am glad to avail myself of 
this opportunity to recommend it to others. 
It appears to me that Mr. Henderson’s book 

is a fair specimen of a successful compromise between 
what is styled “ popular history,” and the classic ex- 
amples of that branch of literature that have come down 
to us from the past. The style is informal and some- 
what conversational, and research; though adequate 
considering the plan of the work, yet has not been 
carried as high as writers belonging to the “‘ Scientific 
School ” are accustomed to conduct it. On the other 
hand, this is hardly a book that caters for those 
who eschew other than short and superficial historical 
views, and like their generalities and commonplaces 
plentifully spiced with anecdote and ante-chamber, 
mixed with back-stair, gossip. 

It is but a truism to say that the writing of history 
is a most important branch of polite letters. It 
should not be difficult to prove that it is the most 
important of them all. If anything can avail to teach 
mankind anything (which I allow to be a debatable 
proposition) that thing should be, one is disposed to 
think, the record of its own actions; the tale of its 
own follies, and its own crimes. It is history’s purpose 
to hold the mirror'up to mankind; and I apprehend 
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there is no better way to cure conceits, to chastise rash 
presumption, to banish wild enthusiasm, and to 
inculcate as much of wisdom as our minds are fitted to 
consume than to read history, particularly that of 
countries which, upon some one account or another, 
are thought to be considerable, and are had in regard 
by the whole world. oe 

Our own country has produced some respectable 
historians ; but I imagine that I shall not be accused 
of tincturing the matter too highly when I say that not 
one half the themes have been treated of that should, 
and might, have been touched. -In a normal Scotland, 
by which expression I mean one independant, and so 
at liberty to cultivate its own genius, and to develop 
its own resources, whether natural or acquired, there 
would be doubtless less cause of complaint on this 
head than there now is, owing to the existence of a 
state of affairs the very reverse of that postulated by 
these remarks. Where a small country joins, or is 
joined to, in a political way, another and a larger, 
the inevitable tendency is for the greater to consume 
the lesser. This tendency manifests itself in various 
ways ; but the only one proper to our: present purpose 
is that by dint of which talent and endeavour, which, 
under different political circumstances, would be cer- 
tainly exerted in behalf of Scottish historical studies, 
now are drawn off, owing to the Union, to swell the 
ever-increasing volume of purely English historical 
scholarship and literature. . The publisher, on whom 
the author subsists, requires a “ field”’ for his under- 
takings, otherwise he can neither hope to make his own 
living, nor to recompense the writer for his pains ; 
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and it is obvious that the narrower and the more un- ~ 
certain the “ field” offered to the publisher, the less 
will letters flourish, and the more will authorship 
languish. We see this tendency of which I speak 
very visibly at work in Scotland at the present day, when, 
in consequence of the Union, or rather of the Unions, 
for there were a couple of these unnatural connexions, 
Scottish letters in general are in a declining state, and 
the publication of new serious historical writings relatin 
to Scotland is an event of comparatively infrequent 
occurrence. There isa vast variety of highly important 
and interesting historical topics (of which the majority 
refers to Celtic and mediaeval and later-mediaeval 
times) that presently want writers and publishers 
both, owing to the Unions with England, and the 
political, social, and commercial effects of them on our 
country ; and when we consider, as in probing this 
matter to its source it is proper for us to do, that, 
generally speaking, only those historical studies that 
are planned on more or less popular lines, and embrace 
themes such as the ‘‘ average reader ”’ may be reason- 
ably expected to take an interest in, nowadays stand 
much chance of seeing the light of day in volume 
form in any Scottish publisher’s office; when, I say, 
we have so far sifted the mattér, we shall have done so 
enough, I apprehend, to warrant the conclusion that 
letters in general, ‘and historical studies in particular, - 
have no reason to be obliged to, but on the contrary, 
have every cause to complain of, the legislative Union 
of 1707. The repudiation of that Union would work — 
as much good in this direction as it should do ix divers 
others in respect of which national endeavour is 
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cramped, disceuraged, and penalised through the same 
channel, and by a similar mean. 

In The Royal Stewarts I find that not enough at- 
tention is paid to the important reigns of James IV. 
and James V. The hurry the author is in to pass 
on to the better-known characters of that family is 
somewhat too obvious, though, doubtless, the plan of 
his work has forbad him much loitering by the way- 
side. It begins with a trickle, and ends with a fairly 
copious stream, of personal narrative> rather than 
history, in the strict sense of that term. Nevertheless, 
though I could wish that Mr. Henderson had been 
somewhat more expansive in respect of the two critical 
reigns of which I speak, yet there is another on which 
I am glad ‘to observe that he has beer at some pains 
to write at length; and not only at length, but in 
condemnation of too ready an assent to certain vulgar 
superstitions that are connected with it. 

In the past, we have been accustomed to hear all 
too much of the ‘‘ Wisest Fool in Christendom,”’ the 
‘‘ British Solomon,” ‘‘ God’s silly vassal,”’ and similar 
expressions, the inventions of those who thought 
or think, slightingly of James VI., and seek thus 
cheaply to give a loose to their malice, or to air their 
superiority. No more open character than that of the 
sixth James is to be found in Scottish history, and for 
that he is required to pay the penalty by remaining 
the butt of such as have not wit, or good-nature, 
enough to discern his many solid qualities; but are 
content to spice up their narratives with jibes drawn 
from the common knowledge that he was careless of 
his personal appearance, and was constitutionally 
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timid. Mr. Henderson has done something to correct 
these partial views of James VI., and though he does 
not spare the prince where he deserves to be rebuked, 
yet he is at pains to show wherein the lights of that 
King’s character and conduct are in excess of the 
shades that lie athwart both. The very openness of 
James has been, in some sort, his own undoing, so far 
as the generality of the judgments of his historical 
critics is concerned. His was a character formed, 
at a first glance of it, to be a butt, and they have poured 
their shafts of ridicule into it from those times to these ; 
but alongside much that was not a little grotesque, 
and morally bad, there co-existed in James a great 
deal that is deserving of our respect, whether regard 
be had to his personal character and parts, or to his 
conduct of public affairs in admittedly very difficult 
times, and under vastly discouraging circumstances. 
This King certainly brought peace to his country 
(of which she stood in desperate need), and so improved 
the finances and trade of Scotland as to leave the 
final state of the Kingdom when he came to quit it, 
contrasted with its internal condition when he entered 
on his inheritance’ in it, as wheat is to chaff. That, 
surely, is no small tribute to any prince, no matter how 
large his tongue may be, or crooked his legs; and if 
to these considerable achievements we are enabled 
to add, as, in this case, impartial history entitles us 
to do, the high merit of stilling internal strife, and 
suppressing domestic brawls, well may we affirm that 
the cup of honour of such a ruler, if even we cannot 
truthfully affirm of it that it is charged to the brim 
and running over, yet is passing respectably filled: 
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The principal azn and object of James’s early 
ambition were to smooth his own path to the English 
throne. Judged by the consequences of it to his own 
house, the effects of his policy were disastrous ; judged 
by the effects of it on his own character and conduct, 

‘after he descended into the English throne, that policy 
was mischievous; and, judged by the effects which 
his ambition wrought in his own country, injurious 
was the same in the highest degree. But as a bad 
policy is just as potent to discover a ruler’s or a states- 
man’s address (though not his virtues) as a good one, 
so, in condemning the one pursued by this prince, we 
should be careful to distinguish between the object 
that he set himself to gain, and the manner in which he 
compassed it. And I venture to think that when all 
the difficult circumstances and conjunctures of the 
times are taken into account, and the many handicaps 
that opposed_ themselves to the smooth prosecution 
of his design 2re examined and tested with a view to 
setting their relative formidability in a true light, we 
shall be ready enough to allow that this King’s natural 
parts were considerable, and that the statecraft of 
which he was apt to boast so much was no mere fig- 
ment of the imagination, ‘so far as his pretensions to it 
are concerned. A further tribute to James’s sagacity 
and penetration is supplied by the fact that he both 
foresaw the dangers into which the extravagances of 
his ill-fated son were like to hurry that prince, and 
warned him, though in vain, against them. 

The causes that led to the downfall of the Stewarts 
have been frequently canvassed before now. The 
generality of historians appears to be agreed that they 
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fell because they could not respect the-laws of the 
Kingdoms over which they were called to rule; _ but 
though there may be, and doubtless is, substance 
enough for that explanation, yet would the true spring 
of their failure and expulsion seem to consist in a cer- 
tain incompatibility of temper ; in a decided want of 
psychological correspondence between themselves and 
the most considerable part of their subjects, which I 
take to be the English people. Touching the first 
head, Hume has carried that matter very high, too 
high indeed to effect more to the purpose than momen- 
tarily to entertain our vision with flights of special 
pleading, graceful and whimsically daring no doubt, but 
exceeding dangerous to reason’s life and limb, and quite 
unprofitable, so far as the cause he espoused, and the 
capital objects of it. (whether men or measures) are 
concerned. That historian’s celebrated defence of the 
Stewarts broke down because it essayed to prove too 


_ much. It was a comparatively easy task to show 


that no Stewart sovereign compassed an arbitary act 
without there being seeming excuse, if not justification, 
for the same in precedent.. He forgot, however, or 
neglected to reflect, that precedent is respectable only 
when the sanction it seeks at the hands of later genera- 
tions is to be reconciled with the interests, the needs, 
and. the occasions, of times subsequent to those which 
gave birth to the phenomena that established it. Any 
other kind of precedent is useless. Nay, more, it 
becomes potentially injurious and dangerous in the 
highest degree, when it is sought to be laid hold on in 
order to buttress up causes that have long outstayed 
their original welcome, or to sanction the perpetuation 
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of grievous ills and abuses. Elastic enough in many 
ways, Hume’s mind, or prejudices, were not enough 
so, on the occasion of which I speak, to allow him to 
take due cognisance of the growth of thought in con- 
formity with the speeding onward of time. A de- 
monstrated wrong, however venerable in years, cannot, 
consistently with morality, be matched to a more 
juvenile exhibition of a similar sort of. iniquity, 
with a view to excusing the last by an appeal to the 
first. Both are wrong upon two grounds, one being 
derived from the unchangeability, as to its essence, of 
a wrongous or immoral action, and the other being 
laid in the reasonable hypothesis of ethical exigencies 
occasioned by the passage of time. Progress in morality, 
and in the things that appertain thereto, is, after all, 
so. far a natural law that the sins of the fathers are 
condemned by the children often enough and rigorously 
enough to allow us to affirm our belief in the existence 
of that law. In fine; Hume’s defence of the Stewarts, 
however brilliantly pleaded, was indifferently planned 
as to its first principles. 

Let us candidly admit at once that the Stewart 
Kings of the seventeenth century certainly violated 
the fundamental laws of the countries over which they 
ruled, if not to that extent commonly believed of,. and 
charged upon, them, at all events enough to raise 
serious discontents in all parts of their dominions, 
and to excuse, in one case, the most serious remon- 
strances-on the part of their subjects ; in another, the 
death, perhaps, of the offender, and in a third, banish- 
ment from out the Kingdoms. It may wel! seem 
that the infliction of punishment as enormous as these 
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presupposes the existence of the crimes and misdé- 
meanours which they were invoked to chastise. But, 
in reality, here is only half truth. The usurpations 
of the Kings begat usurpations in their subjects ; 
and the one sort of usurpation joining with the other, 
in the sense that there came to be a sort of rivalship 
established between them, that happened in these 
kingdoms which was bound to come to pass therein 
(or in any other) under such melancholy conditions, 
namely, the anarchy of the States concerned, and the 
destruction of their respective Constitutions.’ No 
one but a crazy zealot would dream of charging on the 
Stewarts the sole responsibility of precipitating the 
misfortunes that overwhelned themselves, and engulfed 
the lives and property of so many of their subjects ; 
and the surest, if not the only, way to arrive at relative 
truth in such a matter is, to proportion our judgments, 
not according to our knowledge of the Constitutions, 
which were alternately invaded and finally overturned 
by both parties in the disturbances of those times, 
but to rules provided by our sense of the general fitness 
of things, and by our knowledge of. what is permissible 
to be done, consistently with bare justice, under the 


1 The factious dissolution of four parliaments, the, violation 
of their necessary privileges, the long discontinuance of such as- 
semblies, the arbitary exaction of supplies, and the tainting and 
perversion of the judicial power—these were usurpations in England” 
or. the part of Charles. On the other hand, the proceedings against 
Strafford, the act prohibiting the dissolution of the English parlia- 
ment wiihout its own concurrence, and the assumption on the 
part of that body in the year 1641 of an executive authority inde- 
pendent of the Crown—these usurpations, equally grave, were 
perpetrated by the Commons of England. 
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extraordinary conditions raised up by occurrences 
such as the conflict between the Stewarts and their 
subjects. : 

For my own part, however, I imagine that the 
explanations which such a way of interpreting the 
events of those times is calculated to derive to us are 
not near strong enough to support the burden of all 
the phenomena that will present themselves as soon 
as ever our inquiry is opened, and we are got in 
touch with the witnesses that are to speak to us as to 
those various occurrences. Doubtless, no small part 
of the troubles of the Stewarts arose from partly civil 
and partly religious causes; but I am persuaded that 
these will not suffice to explain away all the phenomena 
of dissatisfaction and discord with which those few 
brief reigns are filled. I judge the true spring of 
them to be a temperamental, or a psychological, one. 
I judge that the Stewarts were constitutionally unfitted 
to be absorbed into the English mental and temper- 
mental apparatus and system, and that they first 
disordered, and were finally expelled therefrom, be- 
cause, to hold familiar language, they could not see 
eye to eye, mentally and temperamentally, as it were, 
with the principal body of their subjects—the English. 

Peradventure, the popularity of Charles II. with 
his English subjects will be objected to me at this 
conjuncture. If that which I anticipate should ac- 
tually occur, my reply would be short. I should 
ascribe the popularity of Charles among his English 
subjects (especially the Commons), not to his virtues, 
but to his vices; and, not to go higher in English 
history than the reign of Henry VIII., or lower in it 
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than that of George IV.', I should appeal to history 
to support me in my contention. For James I. (as 
they style him), his English subjects had little affection ; 







understood of, “‘ Merry England’; and as for their ee 
second, and our seventh, James, the English public: Bis 
nourished so little affection for him, that at the last 
they seem to have been entirely indifferent as to 
whether he went, or whether he stayed. 

The personal character of the Stewarts in general 
may be easily collected from a study of their lives. 
The limits I have chalked out to myself here prevent 
me from going into that matter as deeply as I should 
like, and as narrowly as I ought, to do, in order to clothe = 
my theory witha sufficiency of historic fact. I may = 
not, then, hope to do more on the present occasion than 
to affirm my conviction of the existence of a general 
similitude in respect of those characters, and to point 
to the striking physical resemblances that subsisted 
between them as supplying at all events analogous 
evidence in support of the concurrence to which I 
refer. The Stewarts were a gifted and mettlesome 
race of men; and it will save a deal of superfluous 
particularisation if I add that the family as a whole 
was liberally endowed with the “artistic tem- 
perament.” Their disposition was Celto-Iberian ; 























? I do not need to be told that both these princes lived to sur-__ 
vive their popularity. That is true enough, but it does not take _ 
off from the significance of the fact that the popularity of both 
synchronised with their youth. Grown old and nasty, neither 
one nor the other managed to preserve his original status in the 
affections of the ae democracy. 
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and much subtelty of mind being joined to a catholicity 
of tastes, there was established in the case of the Stewarts 
a kind of character of which favouring circumstances 
might make much, and adverse ones might make still 
more, though in a totally different moral direction. 
The first Stewart Sovereign of England was as much a 
foreigner in that country as George I. was ; indeed more 
so, for the latter came, in a manner, to his own; and 
if his own received him not particularly gladly, never- 
theless he was among “ friends,”’ using that expression 
in the Scottish sense. On the other hand, as a stranger, 
to a land in all ways strange to him, journeyed James 
VI., carrying a load of inherited tendencies that had 
arisen and been shaped originally under conditions 
and by dint of circumstances of a racial nature very 
different to those that had conspired to anglicise the 
Norman Kings of England; and these inherited ten- 
dencies and ways and habits of thought, uniting 
themselves to considerations drawn from that exag- 
gerated sense of the importance of the kingly office 
which James is known to have entertained, a combina- 
tion of moral and temperamental forces was thereby 
formed, which, powerfully influencing the private and 
public conduct of that King’s immediate successors, 
wrought that incompatability of temper which I be- 
lieve to be the first and the final cause of the expulsion 
of the Stewarts from England. 

If we come to compare the England of the Stewarts 
with the England of the Hanoverians, we shall soon 
understand how it happened that the Revolution of 
1688 was styled ‘‘ happy and glorious ”’ by the friends 
and particans of that undertaking. It was the Whigs 
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that coined that phrase, and, to say truth, they had 
reason for it. The expulsion of the Stewarts meant 
that there was an end put to a line of rulers that had a 
notorious regard to Art and Letters ; and the greatest 
part of the English nation, since they heartily despised 
both, could not but rejoice at that. The cutting off the’ 
Stewarts removed the last of a succession of characters 
wherein the average Englishman was apt to detect 
a certain sinister efflorescence of Machiavellian 
_ qualities; and the sort of pettifogging blockhead 
of whom the generality of the commons of England 
was, and is, composed could not but be glad 
at that. But, it was the triumph of the Whigs them- 
selves, and the political and social consequences of it, 
that was the capital cause of procuring, through 
the channel of the expulsion of the Stewarts, so much 
“happiness’”’ and so much “glory” to England; and 
this happiness and this glory, in so marvellous store, 
it is that render Carlo-Jacobean so infinitely inferior to 
Georgian England, in an English and a Whig point 
of view. The driving out the Stewarts opened a road 
to the great Whig families, the natural leaders and 
rulers of the English people, as they were fond to 
style themselves, who, usurping the throne, seated 
themselves therein, placing their first puppets, William 
and Mary, and subsequently their later ones, the 
Georges, on their knees. |. The middling classes of the 
nation, out of which the great Whig families were,” 
for the most part, sprung, joyfully saluted this arrange- 
ment, by which was secured to them a bourgeots as- 
cendency, together with the means of feathering their 
own nests at the expense of the English democracy. 
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The iron fetters of Capitalism, gilded, for a show, with 
a thin solution of pinchbeck liberal sentiment, were 
rivetted firmly to the prostrate limbs of the English 
populace, who thus, to change the figure, were no 
sooner got out of the frying-pan of their late rulers, 
than they were plunged into the fiery furnace of their 
pretended deliverers, the Whigs.’ At the same time 
as these so happy and glorious benefits were secured to 
the English working-classes, there arose in the southern 
kingdom an unparalleled system of public and private 
corruption, and, as was to be expected under the 
bourgeois and capitalist rule established by the Revolu- 
tion, a method of government and conduct unique in the 
annals of public and private hypocrisy. In vain was this 
hideous system of public and private oppression, deceit, 
and corruption protested against by the few who under- 
stood the true significance, and realised the real nature, 
of the constitutional change made in England in the 
year 1688. The English bourgeoisie, titled and other-. 
wise, of those times was in no mood to abate a jot of 


4] speak here, of course, of Capitalism as it exists at present. 
That savage system, broken, tamed, harnessed with the trappings 
of the ‘‘ Good State,” and yoked to the common-weal, might be 
tolerated, for aught I care to urge to the contrary. The lineal 
successor of the feudal slave is that miserable wretch, the “ wage- 
earner” of to-day. The affinities of the two systems (feudalism 
and. capitalism) are many and intimate; and as their respective 
social effects bear a striking resemblance to one another, it should 
seem that a comparative study of the two, with a view to discovering 
the essential absurdity and iniquity of both, would well repay the 
effort necessary to its making. Accordingly, I here venture to 
plead for a speedy revival cf the “‘ Historic school ’’ of economics, 
and economic thought. 
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its pretensions, or to disgorge a particle of its ill-gotten 
gains ; and these cheap and shabby oppressors of the 


people, drawing in their train multitudes that religious 


bigotry or national prejudice, or perhaps a combination 
of both, had ranged against the Stewarts and with 
themselves, what man is there of us that knows any- 
thirg of English history and the character of the 
English people that will take upon himself to express 
the least surprise that events in England should have 
fallen out as they did fall out, and that the old Whig 
ideas, reinforced by recent Whig ideals (Capitalism, 
Cheap Workmen’s Dwellings, and Windsor Soap), should 
be even yet very potent, if not the most potent, factors 
in contemporary English political life? ‘‘ Fear not, 
Jamie,”’ said Charles II. to his brother. ‘‘ They will 
never kill me to make thee King.” It is true that 
the English did not commit that particular folly ; but 
did they not do a greater when they expelled the 
Stewarts, and substituted the Captains of Capitalism 
in their place ? 
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intrigues in Scotland during the period ex- 
tending from the conclusion of the War of 
3: Independence to the Union of the Crowns 
3 in 1603. By the treaty of Northampton 


- in 1328, a treaty wrested from England by 
the victorious Scots, Edward III. and his counsellors 
were obliged to recognise the independence of our 


country. 





In the preparation of this article, the following works, among 
others, have been consulted. As quotations from them are ‘fre- 
quently given below, it will save space to make use of the following 
abbreviations :— 


A.P.S. 
C.B.P. 
C.D.S. 


C.F.E. 
€.S.M. 
C.S.S. 
H.P. 
HS. 
L.P.H. 
R.F. 
RS. 
S.P.H. 


S.P.S. 


Acts of the Parliament of Scotland. 

Calendar of Border Papers. 

Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland (1108- 
1509). 

Calendar of State Papers (Foreign Series) of the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland and 
Mary Queen of Scots (1547-1603). 

Calendar of State Papers in Archives of Simancas. 

Hamilton Papers. © 

History of Scotland, by Andrew Lang. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Rymer’s Foedera, Conventiones, Literae, etc. 

Rotuli Scotiae. 

State Papers (Henry VIII.)—1836 edition, by 
Robert Lemon. 

State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler. 
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The next four hundred years are a record of English 
attempts to subvert that independence, not only by force 
of arms, but also by other means, some of which were a 
deal less reputable. Threats, lies, bribery, forgery, 
abduction, and assassination were the usual weapons of 
English diplomacy, a diplomacy which attained ‘its 
greatest triumph in the so-called Union of 1707. The 
English intrigues were frequently fomented and aided 
by traitors within the bounds of Scotland. A pro- 
English party in Scotland, having more or less well 
defined aims, made its appearance. in the early six- 
teenth century, and grew in strength and influence 
in succeeding years. | 

The three hundred years which elapsed between 
the War of Independence and the unfortunate Union 
of the Crowns in 1603 is a fairly well-marked period 
in Scottish history. It coincides roughly in a point 
of time with the period of the French Alliance, and 
was largely concerned, so far as home politics were 
concerned, with the long struggle between the Crown 
and the barons. In those English State papers of 
this period which deal with the affairs of Scotland, 
we find preserved the record of a long series of “ un- 
friendly acts.” The record is especially full as regards 
the intrigues carried on-by Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, but to give a detailed account of all the 
numerous English intrigues would occupy several 
volumes of this Review. All, therefore, that can be 





Other papers are referred to in the text. References are to 
volume and page, except in the case of some of the L.P.H. quota- 
tions, where reference is to volume, part, and page. _ Italics in all 
cases are my own. 
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done within the compass of a short article is to afford gc 
some idea of the objects of a few of these intrigues, he 
as well as to expose the underhand methods employed h: 
by those that engaged in them. th 
With the death of Bruce in 1329, there came a pr 
notable change for the worse in the affairs and fortunes in 
of Scotland. As sometimes happens, the_ brilliant ar 
father was followed by an incompetent son. To of 
Rebert I. there succeeded David II. David's lack of ch 
ability, and even of patriotism, afforded a good oppor- an 
tunity to the English king, Edward III., to attempt EI 
once more the subjugation of Scotland, although, only st: 
a few months previously, he had recognised its inde- wi 
pendence, and renounced all the claims advanced by va 
his grandfather, Edward I. Edward had agreed that wi 
Scotland was to be a kingdom “divisum a regno ki 
Angliae, integrum, liberum et quittum . .. in per- Et 
petuum”’ (R.F. iv. 338). In his new attempts to an 
conquer Scotland, Edward had the assistance of in 
certain Scottish barons of Norman and English descent ev 
and sympathies, who were again the tools of England, 
as they or their forebears had been in the War of de 
Independence. It was stipulated by the Treaty of es 
Northampton that certain barons, banished from mn 
i Scotland because of their adherence to England and hi 
: English interests, should be allowed to return and ye 
should receive back their forfeited estates. In two he 
cases, this arrangement was not carried out, probably fo 
because there was good ground for suspecting that the va 
two men in question were again intriguing with Eng- se 
land, a supposition which their own conduct and di 
political conneetions, as well as contemporary events, pe 
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go far tosubstantiate. If these “ disinherited barons ”’ 
had been restored to.their lands, that measure would 
have been of material assistance to Edward III. in 
the prosecution of his designs. Edward Balliol, the 
pretender to the Scottish throne, was the leader of the 
invasion ultimately arranged in the interests of England, 
an invasion that would commend itself to the mind 
of the English king all the more owing to the far better 
chances of success raised by the death of Robert Bruce 
and the succession of the incompetent David. The 
English chronicler of Lanercost makes the definite 
statement that Edward Balliol consulted privately 
with the King of England immediately before the in- 
vasion ; their conversation, therefore, probably dealt 
with that subject. Also, in October, 1330, the English 
king. granted a “‘safe conduct and protection for 
Edward de Balliol and his retinue coming to England 
and returning’ (C.D.S. iii. 183) a highly suggestive 
incident in view of Balliol’s claims and subsequent 
events. 

Two months after giving this safe conduct, Edward 
demanded from David the restitution of the Scottish 
estates of the two barons already referred to. Several 
months later, Beaumont, one of these barons, and 
his wife, leased their Leicestershire lands for twelve 
years (C.D.S. iii. 191), a fact of which the king must 
have been aware. The lease was probably arranged 
for the purpose of raising funds for the proposed in- 
vasion. Edward III.’s complicity in that invasion 
seems fairly obvious. Eventually, Balliol and the 
disinherited barons started on their filibustering ex- 
pedition, as Mr. Lang terms it, an expedition which 
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met with startling success, as is well known. Balliol 
then recognised Edward as his overlord, and promised 
to hand over to him Berwick and certain lands on the 
Border. The later English victory at Halidon Hill 
had the further result of transferring several of the 
southern counties to direct English rule, Edward’s 
claim of supremacy over the rest of Scotland being 
also definitely recognised by the Balliol faction. Thus, 
only six years after solemnly promising to recognise 
_ the independence and integrity of the Scottish kingdom, 
the English king had succeeded in temporarily destroy- 
ing both. Fortunately, the pro-English Balliol party 
soon lost its hold on the country, and was eventually 
defeated. 

Though David Bruce was not responsible for the 
disasters of the Balliol invasion, yet his incompetence 
and treachery in after years brought other misfortunes 
upon Scotland. After Neville’s Cross in 1346, we 
encounter lively indications of another English in- 
trigue to restore the vassal king, Edward Balliol. 
Lionel, son of Edward III., was one of the parties to 
an indenture drawn up in that year, and recorded by 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe. The terms were as follows :— 
“Indentura tractatus inter Leonellum .. . et Mon- 
sieur Henry Percy et Raufede Nevil. . . . per quam 
ipsi- Henricus et Radulphus conveniunt se servituros 
in Scotia, pro auxilio prestando Edwardo de Baliolo 
regi Scotiae cum 360 soldaris ’ (Calendars of Ancient 
Charters, p. 299). No doubt, if this intrigue, backed 
by English military force, had been successful, Scotland 
would have been reduced to the ignominious position 
she occupied as a result of Balliol’s former attempts. 
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Soon after David’s return from his long imprison- 
ment in England, Edward III. was again. at. work 
endeavouring to reduce Scotland to the position of a 
vassal state. Force having failed, he resorted to more 
subtle methods. He schemed to win over the Scottish 
people by various favours, pecuniary and otherwise. 
Certain privileges were conferred upon Scottish mer- 
chants. The young men were encouraged to goto English 
Universities so as to imbibe English ideas, and the 
nobility received passports on various pretexts for the 


purpose of visiting England, and so being made more. 


anglicised than they already were. In _ this latter 
respect, David himself was one of the sinners, for he 
paid repeated visits of considerable length to the 
English court. On one of these occasions, he entered 
into two disgraceful intrigues with Edward III. By 
one of these engagements, he agreed to recognise the 
English king as his heir, if he (David) left no sons, 
on condition that the ransom for his imprisonment 
was remitted. Edward was to be crowned king of 
Scotland on the Stone of Destiny, which it was promised 
should be sent back to Scotland. One of the con- 
ditions of the Peace of 1328 was that the Stone should 
be returned to Scotland, but that condition has never 


been fulfilled. A further condition of the same Treaty © 


was that the Earl of Douglas should be restored to 
his English estates, or receive an equivalent. 

Among the conditions attaching to the second 
of these two intrigues there was one to the effect that 
David be succeeded by an English prince other than 
the heir to the English throne—his successor would 
probably have -been the Prince Lionel already men- 
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tioned, if this article of the proposed secret treaty had 
materialised—that the ransom was to be remitted, 
that the disinherited barons and others were to be 
restored, and that the Scots were to assist the English 
in their war in Flanders (C.D.S. iv. 21, 22). David's 
long life in England had naturally predisposed. him to 
acquiescence in such schemes as these, which, if 
successful, could only take effect in“the interests of 
England. David’s jealousy of the legal heir, Robert _ 
the Steward, was also a contributing factor, as was 
the promised remission of the balance of his ransom. 
Douglas, a former ally of the Steward, was won over 
by the promise already mentioned, Edward also pre- 
senting him and-certain other Scots with gilt cups. 
‘“‘ The son of the Bruce, the nephew of the good Lord 
James, are here found united in an attempt to set an 
Englishman on the Stone of Destiny ”’ (H.S. i. 263). 
But the Scots Parliament was more patriotic than the 
Scots king. It refused its assent to the proposed 
arrangement (A:P.S. i. 135).—making, in its stead, 
fresh and repeated proposals for the payment of the 
ransom. Edward’s demands concerning the succession 
to the throne, the partition of the country, and the 
question of homage, were contemptuously rejected 
as “intolerable and not admissible” (A.P.S. i. 139). 
Edward, who held much of the southern part of 
Scotland, repeatedly referred to David, not by his 
regal title, but as ‘‘ nostre cher frere David de Bruys ” 
(R.S. i. 926) and in other similar phrases, while of his 
father, the immortal Robert, he spoke as one “‘ qui se 
pretendebat regem Scotiae” (R.S. i. 900). The 
Estates again refused Edward's demands (A.P.S: i. 145) ; 
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and the English, becoming more and more pre-occupied 
with the Hundred Years’ War with France, a truce 
of the whole matter was finally patched up, in 1369, 
though it was but very imperfectly observed. The 
English still retained their hold on Berwick, Roxburgh, 
and Annandale. Edward declined to recognise Robert 
the Steward as king, in one of the receipts for David’s 
ransom, referring to him as the “noble homme 
Robert, notre cher cousyn d’ Escoce”’ (R.S. i. 944-5). 
This fact, which shows the persistence of the English 
claims and intrigues, may have been one reason for 
the stoppage shortly afterwards of further payments 
of the ransom balance. Under these circumstances, 
the Scots renewed in more definite form the alliance 
with France initiated in the closing years of the thir- 
teenth century. Just as the still unanglicised’ Scots 
of the west naturally allied themselves with Gaelic 
Ireland, so feudalised Scotland, largely Celtic by 
descent, mainly so, in fact, outside Lothian, allied 
itseHl with France, also mainly Celtic by descent, 
although also feudalised and no longer speaking its 
ancient Celtic tongue. 

One of the most prominent characters in the in- 
trigue next to be considered was the traitor Earl of 
March, a character well known to readers of The Fair 
Maid of Perth. Under date of March, 1402, the m- 
dustrious Thomas Rymer records a grant of £400 per 
annum to ‘‘ Comitus Marchiae Scotiae”’ (R.F: viii. 
245). His son, Gavin, received an annuity of £40. 
Sir John Bothville, who swore allegiance to the English 
King, Henry IV., also received an annuity of £20 
(C.D.S. iv. 128) and. many other similar payments 
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about that time are recorded by Mr. Bain. Such 
were the means all too frequently employed by 
English kings and politicians with the object of assisting 
their designs upon Scotland. A few months previously, 
Henry had invaded Scotland, resusicating the dis- 
credited claims to supremacy, basing them partly on 
the old fairy-tale of Locrinus, the son of Brutus (R.F. 
viii. 156, 158), a character familiar to readers of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. 

In 1456, the Duke of York, acting for Henry VI., 
revived the old spurious claim of feudal paramountcy, 
and referred to the King of Scots as the vassal of the 
King of England (R.F. xi. 383). A few years later, 
shortly after the death of James II., an English spy, 
John Hardyng, came to Scotland, where he remained 
some three and a half years. He compiled an itinerary 
and made a map of Scotland, with the object of helping 
the new English King, Edward IV.,in his projected 
invasion. On his return to England, Hardyng pro- 
duced several documents (which he professed -to have 
found in Scotland) dealing with the recognition of the 
English supremacy, and which he alleged to have been 
the work of Malcolm Canmore and later Scottish kings, 
notably David II. (C.D.S. iv. 382-4). As a matter of 
fact, the Hatdyng documents are forgeries. But 
that circumstance did not militate against their use- 
fulness, so far as the English king was concerned, and 
the faithful Hardyng was suitably rewarded. 

In connection with the well-known alliance between 
the Lord of the Isles, the ‘‘ King of Innse-Gall” and 
Edward IV., the following payments are recorded in 
March, 1462 :—100 marks to the “ lord of the outeyles,”’ 
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180 marks to his confederate, the exiled Earl of Douglas, 
£20 to ‘‘ Donald Balough ” and his son, and the sum 
of £43 10s to the ambassadors sent from the Isles to 
Westminster, in payment of their expenses. There 
were also other payments of a like nature at this time 
(C.D.S. iv. 268-270). The confederates agreed to re- 
cognise Edward as Lord Paramount of Scotland. 
To a large extent we can sympathise with the Lord 
of the Isles in his revolt against the anglicising ten- 
dencies of Scottish government, but nothing can justify 
his becoming the pensioner of an even greater enemy 
to the Gaelic cause, the King of England. 

A year later, there is recorded the payment of the 
sum of £4 2s to William Alynson Scotte, and three 
other spies, ‘‘ in special reward to them for their labour 
and diligence in spying into certain matters touching 
the (English) king’s good and the welfare of the realm ” 
(C.D.S. iv. 271). Two years afterwards, William 
Alayn, probably the man just mentioned, was sent to 
Scotland ‘‘ to hear and learn the intentions and purposes 
of the King’s rebels and adversaries there,”’ for which 
he received the sum of £3 (C.D.S. iv. 276). For the 
three years 1465-8, there are records of more aristo- 
cratic recipients of English gold, viz., the Bishops of 
Aberdeen and St. Andrews, Lords Boyd and ‘‘ Dygon ”’ 
of Dundas, who wereall bribed by meansof “ annuities,’’ 
“ gifts,” or “‘ pensions.’”” Some of these payments 
continued to be made until as late as 1474, Lord 
Boyd’s pension even continuing until 1480 (C.D.S. iv. 
276-297). The Earl of Douglas, the last of the Black 
Douglases, also received an annuity of £500 from the 
year 1455 onwards (R.F. xi. 367). 
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In the autumn of 1479, Edward, styling himself 
the “‘ soverain ” of Scotland, had the front to say that 
James III. “ wrongfully occupieth diverse and many 
of the Kinges townes and seigneuries,” such as Ber- 
wick, Coldingham, and Roxburgh, and that “ he dothe 
not his homage unto the King of England, as he 
oweth to doo ’”’. (C.D.S. iv. 413). Edward also wished 
Prince James to be delivered to him “ for the re- 
formacion of such injuries as have been doon.”” Some 
months later, he sent ships to raid the Firth of Forth 
in revenge of a border raid by the Earl of Angus 
(“‘ Bell-the-Cat ’’). For this raid, as for anything else 
“done agane the trewis”’ (truce), James offered to 
make redress, with which object he sent a herald and 
pursuivant to the English court. James’s envoys 
were “‘ lang haldin and taryit in Ingland be the Revare 
(reiver, robber) Edward calland himself King of In- 
gland” (A.P.S. ii. 138).. Edward refused to see the 
Scottish envoys, or to give an answer to their message. 
He also appealed to the Pope, stating that ‘‘ we cannot 
abstain from asserting our primeval right, left dormant 
for awhile for the sake of foreign affairs ...-. It 
behoves you to urge the King of-Scots to mend his 
malicious ways, and to enjoin him to acknowledge 
the indubitable right of supremacy which we assert 
over him” (Calendar of Venetian State Papers. i. 
142-3). | The Pope ignored this impudent demand. 

A year later, Edward again received assistance 
from one of the numerous brood of Scots aristocratic 
traitors. On this occasion, the Duke of Albany, James's 
brother, was the traitor. He styled himself King of 
Scotland, and Edward agreed to assist him in his 
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schemes of conquest, on condition that he received 
homage and the surrender of the town and castle of 
Berwick. Further, the obnoxious French alliance 
was to be dissolved (R.F. xii. 156-7). Peace was 
patched up, however, and Albany was pardoned, 
though not before the English had captured Berwick, 
which has ever since remained in their hands, and 
which was thus permanently disjoined from the county 
which bears its name. 

Edward and Albany soon recommenced _ their 
former game of intrigue, the latter renewing his designs 
on the Scottish throne. Albany and others agreed 
to “‘ live undre the ligeance of the King of England,” 
they renounced their allegiance to Scotland and prom- 
ised to annul the alliance with France and to assist 
Edward to conquer that country, in consideration of 
which, and for other reasons, Edward agreed to assist 
Albany (R.F. xii. 174-5). The death of Edward 
soon after, followed by that of Albany, removed 
Scotland from any further danger from these two 
conspirators. | Towards the close of James’s reign, 
and shortly before the tragedy of Sauchieburn, we find 
certain of his rebellious nobles intriguing with Henry 
VII., a proceeding on their part which was little con- 
sistent with their complaints to the effect that James 
himself favoured ‘‘ the inbringing of Inglishmen to the 
perpetuale subjeccione of the realm ”’ (A.P.S. ii. 210). 

Not long after James IV. came to the throne, 
Henry intrigued with the Earl of Angus, who, with 
his English allies, was ‘‘ to mak sharpe warre upon the 
Seottis ” under certain conditions and circumstances 
(C.D.S. iv. 416-7). The document recording this 
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intrigue is partly destroyed, but it is possible that it 
also recorded details of a plot to kidhap James, judging 
from certain isolated words and phrases that have 
escaped destruction. Henry also intrigued with John 
Ramsay, James IIT.’s old favourite, with Sir Thomas 
Todde, and possibly also with certain other “ pen- 
sioners ’’ and ‘‘ annuitants’’ of England. Ramsay 
and Todde bound themselves to hand over to Henry 
“the King of Scottis now reynyng, and his brother 
the Duke of Roos (Ross), or at the leste, the saide King 
of Scotland”’ (C.D.S. iv. 320). For this purpose, they 
were lent the sums of £266 13s 4d ‘‘ by way of ayde 
and assistence”’ (R.F. xii. 441). 

The next English intrigue to be considered took 
the form of a political marriage between James and 
Margaret, the sister of the new English King, Henry 
VIII. Henry was well aware of the possible political 
consequences of the marriage, for, to the objections 
of his counsellors that James’s descendants might 
thereby inherit, as they ultimately did, the throne 
of England, he replied, as Polydore Vergil records, 
‘if this happen, which God forbid, I foresee that our 
realm will suffer no harm, since it will not be the 
addition of England to Scotland, but rather of Scotland 
to England .. . . since it is always the less which 
is joined for glory and honour to that which is greater.” 
Henry’s political foresight was justified by the result, 
although Scotland certainly reaped. neither “ glory ” 
ner ‘‘ honour” by the Union of the Crowns. Henry's 
desire to bring about the English marriage even led 
him to make a formal admission of the independence 
ofthe Scottish kingdom, the first instance of the kind 
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on record on the part of an English monarch since the 
Treaty of Northampton, but agreeably to English 
royal precedent, Henry’s later years were largely 
occupied in attempts to subvert that independence. 
After Flodden, Henry made an unsuccessful appeal 
to the Pope to the effect that the archbishopric of St. 
Andrews should be reduced to the status of a bishopric 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York. This 
scheme, if successful, would have given Henry a fine 
excuse for meddling in the civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs of Scotland. } 
The long royal minorities that mark the history of 
feudal Scotland, were fully taken advantage of by the 
English monarchs for the purpose of pushing their 
intrigues. Henry VIII. lived long enough to profit 
by two of these minorities, those of James V. and 
Queen Mary. The first-mentioned minority is note- 
worthy for the activities of the singularly sinister and 
unscrupulous Lord Dacre, who was one of the English 
Wardens of the Marches and Henry’s trusted agent. 
One of Henry’s first moves at this time was to try 
to prevent the return to Scotland of the Regent Albany, 
the son of the traitor duke already mentioned (L.P.H. 
ii. i. 93). Dacre endeavoured to detach the Earl ofe 
Home from the Regent’s party, a thing easily effected. 
Home and others opposed to Albany were promised 
rewards. The obvious object of the intrigue was to 
weaken the Scottish government. Another of Dacre’s 
schemes was to induce Albany to invade England on 
the pretext of securing certain disaffected nobles whom 
Dacre sheltered just inside the English borders, and 
so give Henry a good excuse for making war (ibid. 218). 
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By means of another of Dacre’s plans, border raids 
were to be secretly encouraged. The English Council 
instructed Dacre to foment quarrels between Albany, 
Angus, and Home (ibid. 205). As the editor of these 
English State papers remarks, Dacre was an “ eyer- 
lasting thorn to prick the sides of Albany and keep 
him in perpetual alarm.’’ At another time, Dacre 
wrote that, according to instructions, he had kept 
“espialls in Scotland for three years” (ibid. 164). 
He also plotted to kidnap James V.and take him to Eng- 
land ; Angus and Home, both of them England’s agents, 
were to seize James in Stirling Castle (ibid. 207, 211). 
Some months later, Dacre wrote to Wolsey, the Eng- 
lish minister, boasting that he had rewarded four 
hundred Scots, outlaws who had raided and burned 
their own country (ibid. 705). 

As the Scots were resolved to resist the persistent 
attempts to establish on a firm basis the English in- 
fluence in Scotland, Henry, in 1523, determined to 
chastise them by a series of border raids. Of these 
raids, Wolsey reported that, in Teviotdale and the 
Merse, “‘ there is left neither house, fortress, village, 
tree, cattle, corn, or other succor for man, insomuch 
as some of the people which fled from the same, and 
afterwards returned, finding no sustentation, were 
compelled to come to England begging bread, which 
oftentimes when they eat, they die incontinently . 
for the hunger passed, and with no imprisonment, 
cutting off their ears, burning them in the face, or 
otherwise, can be kept away. Such is the punishment 
of Almighty God to those that be the disturbers of 
good peace, rest, and quiet in Christendom ” (L. P.H. 
fii, ii. 1360). | 
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About the time of the final departure of the Regent 
Albany to France in the year 1523, there arose in 
Scotland a pro-English party with definite aims, as 
opposed to those sporadic cases of more or less indi- 
vidual treason that we have hitherto considered. 
With this party, which gradually grew in strength, 
English politicians frequently intrigued. - The French 
collapse at Pavia in March, 1525, materially strengthened 
.the pro-English faction at the expense of those who 
favoured the far older alliance with France. 

A year after the border raids just described, Wolsey 
was plotting the kidnapping of Archbishop Beaton, 
the Chancellor of Scotland. . He made the proposal 
that Dacre ‘‘ should practise with the Chaunceler . . . 
to comme to a diett on the Borders ”’ with a view to. 
peace. But this was proposed “ not that suche com- 
munication shulde ensue, but for that the Chaunceler 

. might have been ther intercepted by thErle 
of Angwish frendes ... .’’ Wolsey went on to say 
that it was “‘ ferre discrepant from the Kinges honour 
to require or demaunde articles or conditions of peax 
of Scotland and they to dispute theym in thair Parlia- 
ment; onles than they had first proposed thair re- 
questes to be debated in our Parliament” (S.P.H. iv. 
101-2). A few days later, Wolsey wrote to Beaton 
“to comme hither in ambassiate for conclusion of 
peaxe betwene bothe realmes ; which doyng experience 
may be made to gete and wynne hym into the King’s 
devotion ; or that not atteyned, at the lest he may be 
kept here...’ Asan alternative, Wolsey suggested 
to Norfolk that ‘‘meanes myght be founde to set 
hym up in somme straite custodie,, amoving and ex- 
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pellyng hym from al anctorite.” (S.P.H. iv. 110). Henry 
wished this scheme carried out as soon as possible. 
Beaton, however, declined to walk into the trap, 
though shortly afterwards he was captured by Queen 
Margaret, Henry’s sister. The triumph of the English 
party was further secured by the judicious distribution 
of bribes and by the despatch of ‘two special ambassa- 
dors to the Scottish court to work in the interests of 
England. Later on in the same year (1524), Margaret 
made the suggestion that Henry should offer to get 
Beaton made a Cardinal ‘“‘ to induce him to the King 
our Maisters devotion ’’ (S.P.H. iv. 213). 

Four years later, the Earl of Angus, already mentioned, 
plotted to deliver James V., who was now his own master, 
into the hands of Henry, but the agents of that astute 
monarch received instructions to deny all knowledge 
of such a scheme. Henry would have preferred Angus 
to “‘remain in Scotland, doing all the harm he can 

. supported by England” (L.P.H. iv. ii. 2117). 
But Angus had to withdraw to England, where he 
- received a pension. The national party, opposed to 
the spread of English power in Scotland, had by this 
time recovered its influence. Angus characteristically 
employed his enforced éxile in stirring up Border strife. 
Cockburn of Henderland was one of his and Henry’s 
agents. James marched to the Borders, Henderland 
was arrested, taken to Edinburgh, and beheaded there 
—not at his own gate as the ballad of ‘‘ The Border 
Widow ”’ records. ; 

The English State-papers of this period contain 
a long and pompous document describing the way 
in which the affairs of England had been conducted 
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by Wolsey. ‘ We have begun to nourish a faction 
in Scotland . . . We have killed the King of Scots, 
and almost all his nobles, spiritual and temporal,” 
says the scribe, the latter in an obvious reference to 
Flodden. Each phrase in the document begins with 
the ‘words ‘‘ we have,” as in the two examples I have 
given (L.P.H. iv. iii. 2556). In December, 1531, the 
Earl of Bothwell, a member of English faction, 
entered into treasonable dealings with Henry. The 
Earl, with the object of ‘‘ revengynge his displeasure, 
or releyvinge of his hart and stomak agaynst 
the Scottes Kynge . . . dothe fermely promes ... 
(he) shall: not onely serve Your most noble Grace in 
your watres agaynst Scotland trewly, with a thowsand 
gentlemen and six thowsand comons, but allso becom 
Your Highnes trewe subject and legeman... . he 
pottes no dowbtes, with his own powr and thErle of 
Angwish . . . to crown Your Grace in the town of 
Eddinburgh within breif tyme” (S.P.H. iv. 597-8). 
Bothwell mentioned other nobles who would be likely 
to play the traitor, the Earls of Crawford, Argyll, 
and Moray, Lord Maxwell, and Sir James Hamilton. 
Next year, Dacre, acting on Henry’s instructions, 
was at his old work of promoting trouble in the Border 
county. He was ordered to “ use them of Lyddersdale 
and other as may annoye the King of Scottis, with 
such enterteynment, as they may be the willinger, 
if nede require, to serve our purpose in that behaulf”’ 
(H.P. i. 6). The men of Liddesdale had either some 
stomach for patriotism, or else the “ enterteynment ”’ 
provided by Dacre was not as considerable as they 
expected, for, four months later, Sir George Douglas 
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was of opinion that they would accept a pardon from 
James, if they ‘‘ have not some comforth ’’ from Henry 
(S.P.H. iv. 619). |The same document also says that 
if Henry were to take advantage of the difficulties in 
which James was placed,-the English agents could 
““alure many ande dyvers nobles” to his designs, 
also a great part of “ the Mershe and Tyvyott dayll.” 
Angus and his friends were also of opinion that Henry 
could then-do ‘‘ what he pleases with Scotland.”’ 

Two years later, Henry was again “ gretely desirous 
and nothing more coveytethe than to see his persone ”’ 
1.e. James’s (S.P.H. v. 2). Fortunately for James, 
Henry's wishes in this matter were disappointed. 
The following year his matrimonial adventures caused 
him to change the colour of his religious coat, and, 
further, political exigencies obliged him to adopt a 
different attitude towards James. - Moreover, Henry 
sent his chaplain, Dr. William Barlow, to Edinburgh 
to try to persuade James to conform to the new 
opinions. Barlow advised James to “ reform’ the 
clergy of Scotland by practising upon them “ the 
praised pollicie of King Jehu . .. . like as he didd 
(albeit with no suche mortal extremytie) in his Baal 
prestes.”” (H.P. i. 24). Barlow failed in his mission, 
and went back discomfited to England. 

Four months later (February, 1536), Barlow was 
instructed to return to Scotland, this time in the com- 
pany of Lord William Howard. Henry’s secret in- 
structions to his tools make interesting and amusing 
reading. ©The ambassadors were to advise James to 
steal the patrimony of the-Church, as Henry had done 
in England, to the “ greate increase of thoner of God,”’ 
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but¥they were not to press matters to such an extent 
as to make men think that they might “‘ appere to 
have any instruction or commaundement for that 
purpose.”” They were also commanded to endeavour 
to seduce the members of James’s court, those at any 
rate who were “inclynable to the advauncement of 
the truth,” in such a way as might rather “ appere 
by chaunce thenne of purpose’”’’(H.P. i. 30). These 
manoeuvres were intended to bring about ‘‘ honour 


to God, thaugmentacion of thoner of their prince and 
souveraign and the benefite that to them and the hole 


realme of Scotlande shall ensue thereby.” The envoys 


were also commanded to-arrange an interview be- 


tween James and Henry ‘as fer within. Englande as 


they canne,’’ a very suspicious condition in view of 
the former activities of the royal kidnapper. . This 
meeting, fortunately for James, did not materialise. 
Barlow, who about this time was made bishop of 
St. Asaph by Henry, was instructed to give Howard, 


on their way to Edinburgh various hints as to appro- 


priate passages of scripture to quote to James, or, 
as the secret orders say, “ make him a certain abre- 
viacion, shortly conteyning certain auctorities of 


scripture mete to be spoken for the furtherance of 


that purpose”’ (H.P. i. 31). But Howard, bemg a 
mere layman, “not soo furnished to treate in such 
matiers as touche our religion,’ was instructed not to 
overdo the religious part of the business, his most 
important duty being to ‘‘ harpe uppon the string of 
honour and proffit.” On the other hand, to Barlow 
was appropriately assigned the part of emphasising 
the spiritual advantages of the suggested confiscation 
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(H.P. i. 31, 32). The combined eloquence of the two 
envoys was, however, quite unequal to the task of 
converting James to his uncle’s views. 

Not long after this, James, who was then in France, 
but wishful to return to his own . country, sought 
| permission from Henry to travel through England. 
The English King returned the insolent reply that 
“the Kinges honour is not to receyve the King of 
Scottes in to his realme, unles he wil com as his Graces 
vassall, for there cam never King of Scottes in to 
Englande in peasable maner, but after that sorte” 
(S.P.H. i. 535). It is evident by this that Henry was 
rapidly reverting to his former attitude of open hostility 
tc James. 

During James’s absence, Ralph Sadlier was des- 
patched to Scotland to further Henry’s interests, and 
to ascertain the state of public opinion. —Sadlier 
was quite as cunning and unscrupulous as his master, 
as will appear from the record of his doings. He was 
followed by an English spy, Henry Ray, pursuivant of 
Berwick. Henry now made the suspicious demand that 
the traitor, Angus, should be allowed to return to 
Scotland. He also wished the religious refugees 
to be given up. James’s policy of opposition to the 
overbearing demands of England was strengthened 
by his marriage with Mary of Lorraine, and by the 
succession of David Beaton, the Cardinal, to the 
archiepiscopal see of St. Andrews, on the death of his 
uncle, James Beaton. A league of Henry’s European 
enemies now again forced the English King to display 
a more conciliatory attitude towards Scotland, as well 
as to intrigue for James’s alliance. Sadlier was 
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again despatched to Edinburgh, and followed the 
example of Barlow in suggesting the confiscation of the 
property of the Church (S.P.S. i. 29, 30). The counsel 
tendered by Henry was again rejected, but it may 
be noted in passing that Margaret, James’s English 
mother, was an ally of Sadlier’s. 

The following year (1541), Sadlier was. once more in 
Scotland, with the object of arranging an interview 
between the two kings. Although James was per- 
sonally willing to meet, his counsellors were against 
it, and with good reason, as we have already seen. 
In connection with another proposed interview, that 
of 1534, the English historian, Froude, ignoring the 
kidnapping propensities of his hero, Henry, laments 
the fact that James never set foot in England. He 
piously remarks that James ‘“‘ would have learnt to 


feel like an Englishman ; and English influences would 


have surrounded the cradle of his child and of his 
race’? (History of England, Wolsey, iv. 39). For- 
cunately for Scotland, these dangers were avoided, 
and. James’s only surviving child, Mary, escaped an 
“ English education.” 

. Some months later, Henry returned to his favourite 
scheme of the kidnapping of James, but this piece of 
rascality was too much even for his Council, which 
replied to his suggestion in the following words :— 
“We take it to be a matier of mervelous greate im- 
portance, and of suche sort and nature, considering 
it toucheth the taking of the person of a King in ‘his | 
oune realme, and by the subgiettes of his uncle, not 
being in enmytic with him, but resting uppon his 
answer and the sending of commissioners for all 
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matiers whiche hathe been in question betwene you, 
that, onles Your Majeste had commanded us expressely 
to. considre it, we wold have been afrayd to have thought 
on suche a matier touching a Kinges persone, standing 
the termes as they stande betwene you,.”’ — As _ob- 
jections to the plan more likely to appeal to Henry’s 
mind, the counsellors proceeded to enumerate certain 
practical difficulties in the way of its execution, and 
concluded by saying “‘ if the thing should be discovered 
.... What slaunder shuld grow of it, yea, what 
deadly fode shuld ensue of it ” (S.P.H. v. 204-5). 
Later on in the same year (1542), orders were issued 
that the Liddesdale men were to be entertained in 
“secrete and discreate sorte” (S.P.H. v. 212), and 
agents of Henry arranged a border raid, which resulted 
in the English defeat at Haddenrigg. Henry cast 
the blame of the reverse on James, making the lying 
statement that there had-been a prior Scottish invasion 
of England (S.P.H: v. 209). | For months past, he had 
been preparing for war, and now said it was unnecessary 
to make a formal declaration (H.P. i. 262), but later 
on he issued a mendacious proclamation saying that 
the Kings of Scots had frequently done homage to 
England, and that he (Henry) possessed just claims 
to the sovereignty of Scotland (L.P.H. xvii. 583). 
The English army landed at Eyemouth, burned the 
town and the corn in the neighbourhood, and, after 
having “‘slayne a man or twoe, and twoe or thre 
women” retreated to their ships. Later on, the 
English burned several towns and villages, “‘ devasted 
the contrey all abowtes, wiche was so. plentefull of 
comme as was possible to be’’ and “ did burne. this 
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towne and abbaye of Kelsall” (H.P. i. 287, 292). 
It is amusing to note in passing that the chief com- 
plaint of the English soldiers on this expedition was 
that they could not get beer to drink. The Duke of 
Norfolk wrote repeatedly for beer, and complained 
that “‘the lak of drynk myght mervelously hynder 
this interprice, wich God willyng, shalbe broght to 
the kynges hignes contentation, if that only thyng 
lak not’ (H.P. i. 185). But the priceless beer did 
not turn up for some time, and the English army 
proved restive under a policy of compulsory temperance. 
When the beer at long last arrived from London, a 
dreadful discovery was made, “ thone half thereof 
consumed and that was left, so ill and sowre that it 
is litle worthe’’ (H.P. i. 196). 

Then came the disgraceful rout of Solway Moss, 
after which Lord Lisle, the English Border warden, 
who had been instructed to obtain a “ plotte’’ or map 
of Seotland (L.P.H. xvii. 655), wrote to Henry urging 
him to annex that part of Scotland south of the Firths, 
and remarking ‘‘O what godly acte shuld yt be to 
your excellent highnes to bring suche a soorte of people 
to the knowlege of Godes lawes, the countrey soo 
necessarie to your domyneons”’ (H.P. i. 331). English 
politicians are apt to describe the inhabitants of that 
land, which they think to annex or make war upon, 
as benighted heathens, to whom Englishmen will bring 
the blessings of good government, by which expression, 
singularly enough, they mean English government. 

The capture of so many prisoners of rank at Solway. 
Moss, the death of James, and the consequenf long 
minority and state of national confusion into which 
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these events threw our country gave Henry an oppor- 
tunity of which he was not slow to take advantage. 
He presented the prisoners with gold chains, good 
horses, and money, and gave them permission to return 
to Scotland on certain conditions (C.S.S. vi., ii., 193). 
We now come to the three years, 1543-5, years in which 
' more intrigue, and that of a peculiarly disgraceful kind, 
is recorded than in any other three consecutive years 
contained in the period embraced by this-article. 
; Henry sent a peremptory letter informing the Scots 
that they must agree to the terms which would be 
brought them by the prisoners of Solway Moss, otherwise 
he would not “ pretermit thopportunitie offered of 
God to umite thiese two realmes im oon governement” 
(H.P. i. 354). The English parliament announced 
that Henry “hathe nowe at this present (by the 
infinyte goodnes of God) a tyme apt and propyse 
for the recoverye of this said right and tytle to the 
saide crowne and Realme of Scotlande.’’ The same 
institution also had the front to refer to James as the 
“late pretensed King of Scottes”’ and “a usurper of 
the crowne and realme of Scotlande.” 

At this-time, the greatest and most determined 
champion of Scottish Independence was Cardinal 
Beaton, who proved himself a worthy successor of the 
patriot prelates who had supported the cause of Robert 
Bruce. Lesser men might, and did, fallsaway, and 
become victims to Henry’s wiles, but Beaton, at all 
events, was determined to resist to the utmost the 
aggressive designs of England. It was, therefore, 
the interest of Henry to have Beaton put out of the 
way, and he resorted to his favourite device of kid- 
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napping. It was also his interest to obtain possession 
of the person of. the child queen, Mary. Under 
these circumstances, he sent the following instructions 
to Lisle. ‘‘ We have thought that it shuld moche 
conferre bothe to the surety of our Bordures, and to 
the advancement of the strenght and force of our 
partie, to have a proclamation made uppon all our 
Marches, that whatsoever borderure woll come in to 
you within 15 dayes next aftre the making of the 
same, and promise to stand with Us in the first article 
concerning the getting of the child in to our handes, 


and the government of that realme .. . the same 
so cummyng in and promising as aforesaid, to be 
taken as our freende and to be soo used. . . . Further- 
more, you shal undrestande that ... the special 
cause of thentreprice to be nowe made. . . is to get 


the child, the person of the Cardinal, and of suche 
as be chief lettes of (i.e. hindrances to) our purpose, 
and also of the chief holdes and fortresses in to our 
handes”’ (S.P.H. v. 242). Further, Henry desired 
to get hold of the person of the ‘ pretendid protec- 
tour,” the Earl of Arran, and issued instructions to 
that effect, at the very time he was engaged in diplom- 
atic intercourse with him (H.P. i. 373). | 

Fhe Solway Moss prisoners obtained their’ release 
after signing an article arranging that Henry should 
“take in to his handes the governement and keping 
of that doughter’’ (Mary). Ten of them signed 
another article promising to hand over the chief 
strongholds and to help Henry, if Mary died, ‘‘ to take 
tholl rule, dominion and governement of that realme 
(Scotland) uppon hym.” Angus, the arch. traitor, 
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also signed a separate article practically embodying 
the above two (H.P. i. 374-5). They promised to 
“do all they could to win over their countrymen to 
this King’s party ’’ (C.S.S. vi., ii., 222). At this time 
Henry obtained news of a movement in Scotland, 
in the direction of national union. This much alarmed 
him, and he offered to help the pro-English party 
(the released prisoners and their friends) with 4000 
horses. They seized Beaton, the real ruler of the 
country, but could make no definite charge against 
him, merely hinting at the existence of certain com- 
promising documents, which they could not produce. 
They asserted that, in his own interests, he had forged 
the will of the late King, but were unable to produce 
any definite proof of this statement. Confronted with 


a fairly united country, they speedily fell out among - 


themselves. They did not hand Beaton over to Henry 
although the latter desired that the Cardinal should 
be sent to Berwick, “‘ where he shall be surely kept ’”’ 
(H.P. i. 423). Some weeks later, the English privy 
council instructed Sadlier again to suggest that Beaton 
should. be removed to the Borders ‘‘ and soo finally 
conveyed in to the kinges majestes handes, where he 
shalbe in such suretye as they shal not nede to doubt 
his practises ’’ (H.P. i. 491). As Mr. Bain, the editor 
of the Hamilton Papers, justly remarks, there cannot 
be much doubt that, if the Cardinal had once passed 
into Henry’s power and keeping, there would soon 
have arisen a vacancy in the see of St. Andrews. 
However, two months after his capture, the Cardinal 
obtained his release by the simple device of bribing 
George Douglas, one of Henry’s own bribed renegades. 
Good faith was held cheap among these rascals. 
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Meanwhile, Henry had communicated with Mary 
of Lorraine. Sadlier was instructed to ask her to 
‘open her harte’’ to him and “to walke with his 
majeste on a right fote.” With his tongue in his 
cheek, Henry affirmed that he “‘ tendrith as his oune 
child ” the queen-dowager’s daughter, Mary, the young 
queen of Scots (H.P. i. 464). As the “‘ assured Scots,” 
for such the ex-prisoners of Solway Moss were styled, 
showed signs of weakness, Henry sent instructions to 
Sadlier to the effect that he should intrigue with these 
traitors to try to stiffen them up, and to urge that 
‘““Master Drummond” should be made secretary of 
state, and that both he and his brother, a paid English 
spy, should be used as “‘ trusty instruments.”’ . Sadler 
was also ordered to do his best to get certain lords to 
further “his majestes most godly purposes” (H.P. 
i. 466). In accordance with these instructions, the 
tool interviewed the ‘‘ assured Scots ” a few days later. 

But whatever an English faction, composed of 
bribed traitors, might be willing to do, the vast majority 
of the Scottish people, as for centuries past, were 
faithful to the national cause. Sadlier recorded his 
opinion that “ they hade lever suffre extremytie than 
come to the obedience and subjection of England : 
they wooll have their realme free and lyve within 
themselfes after their owne lawes and customes. And 
undoubtedlie the kyrkemen labor, by all the meanes 
they can, to empeche the unitie and establishment 
of these twoo realmes” (S.P.H. v. 271). Sadlier’s 
“ unitie,” of course, meant the subjection of Scotland 
to the rule of England. “ Union”’ and all such 
phrases, have always implied, as they do still, the 
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political ascendency of the stronger party to the 
transaction. : 

The English faction had succeeded in passing a treaty 
with England touching a marriage between Mary and 
Henry’s son, Edward. In order to get hold of the 
person of Mary, Henry was willing to concede much. 
It was agreed, accerdingly, that the national fortresses 
should remain in Scottish hands, and that if there 
were no children from the proposed marriage, the 
“union ’’’ should become void. Beaton did not at 


first oppose this treaty, as he wished to obtain time to 
consolidate his position. Some involved diplomacy 
followed, but in the end the Cardinal’s party triumphed. 

Sadlier’s intrigues bore fruit in the ‘‘ Secrete Devise”’ 
of July, 1543, which was signed by the Earl of Angus 
and others. The terms of this engagement -were 


as follows :—‘ I shall endeavour my self . . . to do 
that in me lyeth for thobservation of thamitie, and also 
the deliveraunce of the yonge Quene at the tyme 
apointed in the treatie of mariage. . . . If there happen 
any division or trouble to arrise in Scotlande .. . I 
shall sticke and adhere onely to the Kinges Majesties 
service, as His Highnes maye assurydly atteyne thies 
thinges nowe pacted and covenaunted, or at the leaste 
the domynion on thisside the Frethe. I shall trulye 
advertise the Kinges Majeste from tyme to tyme of 
thastate of thaffayres' of the realme of Scotlande ”’ 
(S.P.H. v. 319). 

The following month, Sadlier intrigued with the 
regent Arran. Henry’s proposal was to make Arran 
king of “‘ the rest of Scotland beyond the Firth” of 
Forth, “by force of our title and superiority,’ on 
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condition of his helping to hand over the child Mary. 
Arran was offered the additional bribe of a marriage 
between his son and Henry’s daughter, Elizabeth 
(S.P:S. i. 248). Henry offered to assist the carrying 
out of the schemes with a force of 5000 men. Arran 
replied that the ‘“ bringing in of 5000 Englishmen 
should cause 20,000 Scotsmen forsake them,’ and 
hinted broadly that a loan -of £5000 would be more 
to his liking. With this money, which “ he desireth 
to have within these ten days... he trusteth to 
wage so good a number of men of this nation, that, 
with the help of your majesty and his friends here, 
and their forces, he shall be able to daunt the cardinal 
and his complices.’”’ As for the offer of a kingdom, 
“he is obliged to your highness for the same,’’ but, 
on thé other hand, “all his lands and living lay on 
this side the Firth, which he would not gladly chaunge 
for any lyving beyonde the Frythe.’’ Whereupon 
Sadlier told him that “he might be sure that your 
majesty would so deal with him, as he should have 
good cause to say, that he had met with a great friend.”’ 
Arran then “‘ swore the wounds of Christ that . . . he 
would do whatsoever your majesty would have him 
to do.’’ (S.P.S. i. 255-6 and-H.P. i. 630). In order to 
encourage Arran to support the anti-national party, 
Henry sent him the sum of £1000 (H.P. i. 626). The 
‘‘ assured Scots” were also rewarded, George Douglas 
receiving £200, an amount equal to that given to Angus. 
The Master of Maxwell, and two others, received £100 
each, and the Earls of Glencairn and Cassillis 200 
marks each, all sterling (H.P. ii. 234). Four weeks 
after the above conversation with Sadlier, the ever- 
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vacillating Arran was won over to the side of the Car- 
dinal. 

By way of corollary to his intrigues in Scotland, — 
Henry suggested that the Earl of Suffolk should invade 
Scotland with an army of sixteen or twenty thousand 
men. Suffolk agreed, provided the army was well 
provisioned with, among other things, two or three 
thousand “‘costrells . . filliide with good bere that 
wyll laste,” without which, as Mr. Bain remarks, no 


English force seems to have been able to march (H.P. 
ii. 12). 7 

' _,. Meantime, Henry, disappointed that the ‘‘ assured 

Scots’ had not delivered Beaton into his hands, had 

instructed Sadlier to attempt to bribe him. ‘ You 

may saye,”’ so ran the instructions, “‘ that you knowe 

the clemencye and kindnes of His Majesties nature to 


be suche, that if he woll frankly work, and shewe 
himself to have more regarde in these thinges (1.<. 
alliance with England) to the comen weale, then to 
his pryvate commoditie, and in respect therof, set his 
benefice in Fraunce at nought, you doubt not but he 
shuld shortly have as good or a bettre Bishoprich 
than that is-in Englande” (S.P.H. v. 284). The 
French bishopric referred to was that of Mirepoix, to 
which Beaton had been appointed shortly before being 
made Cardinal. As for the lie that he set his own 
private interests about the common-weal, all his actions 
showed that far above his own personal interests he 
set the interests and the honour of his own country, a 
cause for which he consistently fought, and for which at 
last he died, murdered by agents of the English king. 
Beaton was as indifferent to English bribes as he 
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was to English threats, and for that reason two months 
later, Sadlier urged his “‘ apprehension,’’ and the 
capture of some of his adherents (H.P. i. 548). This 
scheme not succeeding, Sadlier was again instructed 
by Henry to attempt to bribe the Cardinal, to ‘ allure 
hym by all the wayes youe can convéniently, and with 
fayr behestes and promises of as gret profett, frendship, 
and fredome at our hand as ever he had at the French 
kinges or bishoppes of Rome, if he wold be faithful 
unto us, and serve us truly. For although he shuld 
leave his red cappe . . . yet shuld he be stil an arche- 
bishop and prymat over the rest . . . if he lost any 
profet in France, youe doubt not but it wold be re- 
dubbed here at home another waye”’ (H.P. i. 653). 
This attempt also failed. 

Under the able leadership of the Cardinal, the 
intrigues.of the English faction were defeated. To- 
wards the close of 1543, the Scottish Parliament de- 
clared the marriage treaty to be void on the grounds 
tnat the prescribed ratifications had not been exchanged 
within the time agreed, and that Henry had seized 
Scottish ships in time of peace (A.P.S. ii. 431). 

Disappointed in his efforts to carry out his schemes 
of aggrandisement and aggression by the underhand 
intrigues already noticed, Henry determined to have 
his revenge. ~In April, 1544, his privy council issued 
the following instructions to the leaders of the English 
army, orders which will sufficiently indicate the manner. 
in which the English Huns of that day made war. 
“Put all to fyre and swoorde, burne Edinborough 
towne, so rased and defaced when you have sacked 
and gotten what ye can of it, as there may remayn 
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forever a perpetual memory of the vengeaunce of God 
lightened upon (them ?) for their faulsehode and dis- 
loyaltye . . . beate downe and over throwe the castle, 
sack Holyrod house, and as many townes and villaiges 
about Edinborough as ye may conveniently, sack 
Lythe, and burne and subvert it and all the rest, 
putting man, woman, and childe to fyre and swoorde 
without exception where any resistence shalbe made 
agaynst you, and this done, passe over to the Fyfelande 
and extende like extremityes and destructions in all 
townes and villaiges wherunto ye may reclfe conven- 
yently, not forgetting among all the rest so to spoyle 
and tuyne upset downe the Cardinalles town of St. 
Andrews, as thupper stone may be the nether, and not 
one stick stande by an other, sparing no creature 
alyve within the same, specially such as either in 
frendeship or blood be alyed to the Cardinall. And 
if ye se any likelyhode. of wynning the castle, gyve 
sum stoute assay to the same, and if ye fortune to get 
it, raised and destroy it pece meale”’ (H.P..ii. 326). 
The English march wardens were also instructed to 
arrange that ‘‘ the borderers in Scotland may be still 
tourmented and occupied’’ in such a way. that by 
preventing them from tilling the ground “ they shall 
by the next yere be brought to such a penurye, as they 
shall not be able to lyve nor abyde the cuntrey ”’ 
(H.P. ii. 327). 

The English Privy Council also promised to help those 
who would ‘‘ enterprise the feat against the Cardinal,” 
if they had to flee into England afterwards. Those 
who would ravage the “ kirkemen’s lands ’’ were pro- 
mised the sum ‘of £1000 for their expenses (L.P.H. 
xix. i. 261-2). 
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In connection with this invasion, that much over- 
praised personage, John Knox, observes that it came 
“without knowledge of any man in Scotland, we 
meane of such as should haif had the care of the realme ”’ 
(Works i. 119). This suggests that.some who had not 
the care of the realm were aware of its coming and 
neglected to warn and prepare their countrymen. 
Was Knox himself, or some of his friends, among 
these ?- Students of Scottish history are well aware 
that patriotism was not among the ‘ Reformer’s ” 
strong points, whatever these latter were. 3 

Meantime, Henry had been intriguing with the 
Earl of Lennox, whom he now promised to make 
governor of Scotland, “‘ having attayned Ourself first 
the direction and rule of the saide realme . *. so as 
he do accepte Us for the directour and protectour.’’ 
It was agreed that Lennox and Glencairn “‘ shalbe and 
remayne for ever perfaict frendes and servantes to 
Us; our Realme of Ingland, and shall never pacte, 
consente or agree to any pacte or leage to be made 
with any ... person private or publicque of their 
own cuntremen, or others, to the contrary herof.” 
They were to serve Henry ‘‘ for lyke wages as other 
our subjects do.” They were ordered to “ diligently 
forsee and take hede that our pronepte (Mary) be not 
conveyed nor stolen away, and also do what they can 

. . . to get hir personne in to their keping, and there- 
upon to delivere Hir furwith unto our handes.” They 
were also to help Henry to overcome the Merse and 
Teviotdale and capture the border castles (S.P.H. v. 


387-8). Angus and Cassillis had also been involved . 


in this intrigue, but had withdrawn, although the 
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latter subsequently agreed to help in Henry’s dirty 
work once more. Lennox and Glencairn made an 
unsuccessful attempt at revolution in the interests 
of England in the middle of 1544. . 

In January of the following year, the English privy 
council, true to the time-honoured methods of fomenting 
division and disunion in Scotland, where political 
parties were drawing together once more into national 
union, directed that ‘‘ the device for sowing suspicion 
between the lords of Scotland and ‘Anguishe’ is to go 
forward,” after having made a previous attempt to 
kidnap him, for which a reward of 2000 crowns was 
offered (L.P.H. xx. i. 35 and H.P. ii. 538). Angus, 
who had been won over to the national side, had re- 
pulsed overtures made in the previous December to 
entice him back to the English side. In the invasion 
of September, the English army, under Hertford, 
destroyed the magnificent abbeys of Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, Jedburgh, and Kelso, reducing them to the 
ruinous state in which they are to-day (S.P.H. v. 518). 

In April, 1544, Hertford, the leader of the English 
army, reported to Henry the arrival at Newcastle of 
“‘a Scottish man called Wysshert,’’ bearing a letter 
from the laird of Brunston, with, among other matters, 
a proposal from Sir James Kirkcaldy of Grange, Nor- 
man Leslie of Rothes, and others, “to apprehende 
or slee the Cardynall at some tyme when he shall 
passe through the Fyf lande, as he doth sondry. tymes 
to St. Andrewes,”’ on condition of receiving from Henry 
“‘ supportacion and mayntenaunce”’ (S.P.H. v. 377). 
Among the English State papers, there is a letter of 
August, 1544, in reply to one from a man who “ bears 
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special affection to the advancement of Henry’s affairs 
and will concur with other noblemen,”’ Henry’s friends 
in Scotland. This man, whose name is not mentioned, 
is almost certainly Norman Leslie. In his reply, 
which was addressed “ to an adherent in Scotland,”’ 
Henry promised that if ‘ he joins with Lynoux to do 
as he hath covenanted and lays sufficient hostages, 
he shall be rewarded’”’ (L.P.H. xix. ii. 34). This _ 
carefully-worded letter,: with its guarded references, 
evidently refers to the plot to murder the Nationalist 
Cardinal. 

In the following May, another traitor, the Earl of 
Cassillis, one of the ‘‘ assured Scots,’’ came forward 


‘with yet another proposal to murder the Cardinal on 


condition of receiving a “‘rewarde”’ from Henry. 
The English privy council made the following reply :— 
‘“ His Highnes, reputing the fact not mete to be set 


‘forward expressly by His Majestie, will not seme. to 


have to do.in it; and yet not mislyking the offre, 
thinkyth good that Mr. Sadleyr . . . should write 
to thErle of the recept of his lettre conteynying such 
an offre, which he thinketh not convenient to be 
communicated to the Kinge’s Majestie : mary, to write 
to hym what he thynketh of the matter (he shall say) 
that if he wer in thErle.of Casseles place . . . he woold 
surely do what he could for thexecution of tt, beleving 
veryly to do therby not only acceptable service to the 
Kinge’s Majestie, but also a speciall benifite to the 
realme of Scotlande, and woold trust veryly the Kinge’s 
Majestie wWoold considre his service in the same” 
(S.P.H. v. 449-450). This letter, characteristically 
diplomatic in its terms, opens, it will be noticed, with - 
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an expression of approval of a proposed dastardly 
murder, goes on to enunciate a deliberate lie (that the 
proposal was not communicated to Henry) and con- 
cludes with a piece of odious hypocrisy (that the 
murder would be of benefit to Scotland). 

The Scottish traitors and the agents of the English 
King commenced to haggle over the reward for the 
proposed murder. In July, that persevering villain, 
Brunston, again renewed his despicable offer, to which 
Sadlier replied :—‘‘I am of your opinion and... . 
thinke it to be acceptable service.to God to take hym 
(the Cardinal). oute of the waye . . . albeit the Kinges 
Majestie, whose gracioux nature and goodness | 
knowe, wolle not .. . have to doo ne meddle with 
this matier . . .yow shall undoubtedly doo therin 
good service bothe to God and to His Majestie . . .; 
if I were in your place, it (the proposed murder) shulde 
be the first thing I woolde earnestlie attempt... . 
chieflie to please God, and to doo good to my countrey.” 
He assured Brunston and his friends that Henry would 
‘‘ liberallie rewarde them,’’ but wished to know “ what 
rewarde they doo requyer, and if it be not unreasonable 
. . , . I wooll undertake it shalbe payed immediatelie 
uppon the acte executed.’’ He again assured Brunston 
that the murder would be a service to God, to the 
English King, and to Scotland (S.P.H. v. 471). The 
English Protestant bishop, Tunstall, was also privy 
to these schemes of assassination. — It is quite clear 
from this that Sadlier was, as Mr. Lang says, ‘‘ very 
ready to suborn murder for the glory of God ” (H.S. i. 
447): He was, in fact, a most accomplished hypocrite 
and scoundrel, and this, no doubt, accounted for his 
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great success in the diplomatic service of his country. 
He was knighted as a reward for ‘his ambassadorial 
work. 

On May 29th in the following year (1546), a band 
of assassins, among them being Norman Leslie and the 
Master of Grange, entered the Castle of St. Andrews, 
and soon the murdered body of the patriot Cardinal 
was hanging over his own castle walls in full sight of 
the citizens. The English Government indicated its 
approval of this damnable. business by presenting 
Brunston and Grange with the sum of {£50 each, 


and later on by giving the much larger sum of £1050 - 


as a ‘‘ pension’ to the gang of murderers in the castle 
(L.P.H. xxi., i. 653 and ii. 4, 268), A man who, at var- 
ious times, was in close touch with the English Govern- 
ment, came to join the assassins some months later. 
This was John Knox, who ‘subsequently in his history 
referred to the murder as a “ godly fact,” classing it 
among ‘‘ Goddis just judgementis ” and “ the workis 
of our God,” and in further reference to it employed 
the phrase ‘‘ these thingis we wreat mearelie ’’ (write 
merrily) (Works i. 177, 180). In certain circles, Knox 
has some reputation as a patriot, but it is surely 
evident that the man who could thus gloat over the 
cowardly murder of the statesman who had made such 
a splendid stand against foreign aggression, was any- 
thing but a patriot, as indeed some of his subsequent 
actions also showed. Beaton may certainly be num- 
bered in the long roll of our country’s patriots, but 
Knox must rather be classified with them of Menteith 
and Assynt. Of Beaton, a distinguished Presbyterian 
mimister, Dr. John Herkless, justly remarks :—" It 
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is not often given to a priest, who can achieve no 
victory by the splendour of his arms, to be numbered 
among the saviours of civil liberty and political in- 
dependence, yet plain historic truth must give to 
Beaton, what popular tradition refuses him, a place 
among Scotland’s greatest statesmen and among 
her patriots” (Cardinal Beaton, p. 319). 

The Castilians, as the gang of assassins in the 
castle came to be called, were soon besieged by the 
forces of the National party. Henry thereupon 
promised conditional assistance to “ the gentlemen (sic) 

. within the castell of Saint Andrewes.’’ He 
sent six ships to their relief with provisions and gun- 
powder (S.P.H. v. 563, 572). The murderers eventually 
agreed to surrender as soon as they received an absolu- 
tion from Rome (A.P.S. ii. 470), but this was merely 
a device to gain time, for they suggested to their patron 
and accomplice, the English King, that he should 
communicate with the Emperor, urging him to “ write 
to the Pope for the stopping and hyndering of our 
absolutione’’’ and so cause delay (S.P.H. v.. 583). 
The absolution at length arrived, but the besieged, 
it was stated, ‘‘ saye in quhat at thei had lever hayf 
ane boll of quhet ’’ (wheat) (C.S.M. i. 4). The castle 
‘of St. Andrews surrendered a few months later (July, 
1547), and Knox and his chosen companions were 
sent to prison or to the galleys, a punishment far too 
mild for their offences. Norman Leslie and one of his 
accomplices had previously contrived to —, to 
England, and were said to be “ greatly caressed ”’ 
London (L.P.H. xxi., ii. 258). 

An English army, under the command of the ate! 
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Hertford, now Duke of Somerset, and Lord Protector 
of England, following on the death of Henry VIII, 
invaded Scotland, and gained the victory of Pinkie 
Cleuch. For this invasion, the English had made 
prolonged and careful preparation. After the battle, 
Somerset, temporarily dropping the pretended English 
claims to suzerainty, proposed a “ union’ between 
the two countries. - The English King, if married to 
the daughter of the late Scots King, was to be styled 
‘emperor of Great Britain,’ the national names of . 
Scots and English were to be abolished, and their 
place taken by “ the old indifferent name of Britons.” 
The Scots refused to walk into this terminological 
trap, and Somerset therefore revived the claims of 
suzerainty towards the close of 1548. He suggested 
that the English King had a voice in matters relating 
to the marriage of his “ vassal,” Mary. He explained 
to the French Ambassador, Edward VI.’s “ just title 
to the sovereignty of Scotland,’”” and endeavoured to 
persuade him to get the French King to withhold 
assistance from the Scots as ‘‘ rebels ’’ (C.S.M. i. 170-1). 
Mary had previously been sent to France, but in the 
following March, Argyll and others intrigued with 
England to compel the French King to return Mary 
to Scotland. They agreed to support the proposed 
English marriage, and to take open part with the 
English King’s officers (C.S.M. i. 174). 

We may here note that in December, 1547, another 
traitor, the Earl of Lennox, was also intriguing with 
Somerset, whom he informed that the castle of Dunglass . 
was.one ‘‘ very fit to be in the (English) king’s hands,” 
and to whom he made the request to give the “ abesie 
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called Halywode,”’ worth £100 yearly, to his cousin, 
“the laird of Cloisburne, who serves the king well ”’ 
(C.S.M. i. 23, 53). 

We now come to the period of the religious re- 
volution in Scotland. The changes involved had the 
support of most of the nobility, anxious for the rich 
spoil of the Church’s revenues. They also had-the 
secret support of the English Government, which was 
of opinion, and correctly so, as the subsequent history 
of the country showed, that Protestantism, owing to its 
English associations, would be a means of helping 
Scotland and Scotsmen to step still further into the 
net of English intrigue, which had for its object the 
complete subjection of Scotland to English rule and 
influence, an object which would also be helped by 
the disintegrating effects of religious strife. Walsing- 
ham, Elizabeth’s secretary, openly admitted that 
Protestantism in Scotland would be politically ad- 
vantageous to England (C.F.E, xiii. 198). This was the 
reason why English politicians supported and intrigued 
with the Scottish Protestants. Their support was not 
due to any abstract love of Protestantism as such. 
Events were to prove that England was just as much 
the enemy of Scotland as a Protestant state as she had 
been when Scotland was a Catholic country. ~ It is 
discreditable to Scottish Protestantism at this time 
that so many of its leading adherents permitted them- 
selves to be the tools of England. I am not here con- 
cerned with the religious aspects of the ecclesiastical 
revolution, but only with its political effects and 
attendant circumstances. 

One of those who intrigued with the English 
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enemies of his country was John Knox. He corres- 
ponded with men such as Sir James Croft, the governor 
of Berwick, and subsequently a warden of the marches, 
and kept him informed as to the state of affairs in 
Scotland (S.P.S. i. 455, 662). 

In August, 1559, Knox went to Berwick, and re- 
turned in the company of Alexander Whytlaw, a spy 
in the service of England, and the “ most truly affec- 
tionate to England of any Scotsman ’”’ according to 
Throckmorton. Whytlaw had for years received an 
English pension. The object of Knox in going to 
Berwick was to seek English help, although he denied 
the fact, prevaricating as he did sometimes. Elizabeth’s 
assistance took the form of sending to Scotland that 
diplomatic expert, the wily and unscrupulous Sadlier, 
authorising him to treat “‘ with any maner of person of 
Scotland . . , for the furderance of our service,’’ and to 
reward such persons “ with such somes of mony as 
ye shall thynk mete to be taken of the some of £3000 

. wherein such discretion and secrecy is to be 
used as no parte of your doings maye empayre the 
treatyes of peace lately concluded betwixt us and 
Scotland ”’ (S.P.S. i. 391-2). The treaty referred to 
is that of Leith. In the same month, the English . 
state papers record a “‘short discussion on the weighty 
matter of Scotland,’”’ and the decision that ‘ the crown 
of England has a just and unfeigned title . . . to the 
superiority of Scotland ” (C.F.E. i. 520). At the same 
time that Elizabeth, through Sadlier, was secretly 
encouraging rebels to the Scottish government, she 
had the effrontery to write to the queen-regent, Mary 
of Lorraine, saying that she had been informed that some 
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of the English border officials had been dealing -with 
these rebels, a practise which she wished to punish ! 
She added that she had sent Sadlier “ to help in re- 
forming these disorders with speed ’’! (C.S.M. i. 241). 
A new instalment of English gold to the amount of 
£1000 was intercepted by Bothwell in October, but two 
months later, Elizabeth’s further gift of £2000 was 
safely received by the rebels (C.S.M. i. 262, 274). 

In October, Knox wrote to Croft asking for the 
assistance of 1000 English soldiers, at the same time 
suggesting that, if necessary, these men could be 
declared “‘rebells to your realme”’ (Works vi. 90). 
With such a disavowal, the English government could 
not be regarded as officially approving the despatch 
of the English soldiers. None the less, unofficially, 
the English government did approve the sending of 
armed help to the Scottish rebels, for in November, 
Cecil (Elizabeth’s secretary), wrote to Sadlier and Croft, 
saying ‘.yt is thought meete that the Scottes shulde 
be ayded both with monny and counsell,” and in- 
structing them to “ sorte out iij or iiij skilfull, secret, 
and trusty men... hable to be captaines, and to 
gyve advise; and order them secretly to steale from 
theme, chaunging theyr names, and disguising them 
selfes as muche as they may not to be knowen.... 
They may carry with them, if ye thinke meete, som 
powder and small shott .... so as the manner of 
conveyance therof might be wisely devised and secretly 
executed.”” (S.P.S. i. 567-8). Open encouragement 
could not be given because of the treaty with Scotland. 
The pro-English party in Scotland.in rebellion against 
the government was instructed to announce that their 
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object was to protect Scotland against French oppres- 
sion. By December, an English fleet was “ on the seas 
and wolbe in the Fryth with as moche spede as it 
shall please God to sende a good wynde ”’ (S.P.S. i. 649). 
It will be seen from this sentence that Sadlier was as 
convinced as ever that the Almighty was the ally and 
friend of the English government. Mr. Lang mentions 
a letter in the archives of the French Foreign office, 
wherein the writers, some of the pro-English party, 
admit that they have sought aid from England, the 
first signature being that of James Stewart, afterwards 
Earl of Moray (HS. ii. 71). 

In February, 1560, an English agent, the Duke of 
Norfolk, intrigued with the Scottish rebels in arms 
against the regent Mary of Lorraine. Elizabeth “‘ ac- 
cepted the realm of Scotland”’ for a year after the 
termination of the marriage between Mary and_ her 


husband, the French king, and promised to send an ~ 


English army to their assistance, at the same time 
safeguarding herself by the phrase that no due obedience 
was to be withdrawn from the regent. In view of the 
situation in England, Elizabeth did not think it politic 
to give unconditional encouragement and assistance to 
revolted subjects. The following year, the same 
astute individual endeavoured to kidnap Mary on her 
way home from France, in order to assume her position 
as Queen of Scots. 

The ordinary difficulties confronting a Scottish 
sovereign were those arising from the existence of a 
turbulent nobility, and- from the constant intrigues 
and hostility of England. In addition to these, Mary 
had to meet the equally great difficulties arising from 
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the contentions of the adherents of the two religions. 
It was her misfortune to be surrounded, as has been 
well said, “by unreasonable divines and a nobility 
which had lost its old chivalry and not acquired moral 
principles in its stead.” The leading figure in this 
nobility was her half-brother, James Stewart, afterwards 
Earl of Moray. He and others were in the pay of 
England; for example, in March, 1566, the sum of 
£3000 was ordered “‘ to be secretly paid to the Earl 
of Murray ” (C.F.E. viii. 33), and two additional sums 
of £5000 each were paid early in 1568 (C.S.M. ii. 603, 
626). Many of the well-known plots of Mary’s brief 
and troubled reign were secretly encouraged or con- 
nived at by the the English government. In connection 
with Moray’s intrigues against his half-sister, Elizabeth 
wrote to the Earl of Bedford, then governor of Berwick, 
authorising him to let Moray and other rebel lords have 
the assistance of three hundred soldiers “‘ without 
notifying that he has any direction therein ” from her 
(C.F.E. vii. 459). Again, in connection with the plot 
to murder David Rizzio, Randolph and Bedford wrote 
to Elizabeth and Cecil concerning ‘‘a matter of no 
small consequence intended in Scotland,” and that 
they had promised “‘ on their honours that none shall 
be privy hereto but the Queen; the Earl of Leicester 
and Cecil ’’ (C.F.E. viii. 27). 1 may also here observe 
that in an undoubtedly genuine list of the ‘‘ names of 
such as were consenting to the death of David ”’ there 
figure at the end these names—‘‘ John Knox, John 
Crag, preachers”’ (C.S.M. ii. 270). 

- When at last, Mary, confronted with a situation 
beyond her powers of control, fled to England, relying 
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in an evil hour for herself upon the frequent and un- 
conditional promises of help from Elizabeth, there 
came from the English government a revival of the old 
claim to superiority, a claim ever revived, as Mr. 
Bain remarks, when Scotland was in difficulties. 
Cecil’s memorial of May, 1568, summed up the situation 
created by the arrival of Mary, and discussed various 
proposals as to allowing Mary to go to France, remain 
in England, or return to Scotland. A note was ap- 
pended to the effect that it seemed meet for Elizabeth 
to hear and decide any controversy for the crown of 
Scotland, ‘‘ for that of ancient right it apparteneth 
tothe crown of England, as by multitude of recordes, 
examples, and presidentes may be proved”’ (C.S.M. 
ii. 418-9). The retention of Mary as a prisoner was 
in keeping with this claim. In December, Cecil again 
wrote that Elizabeth’s ‘‘ superiority over the crown of 
Scotland is justly proved’’ (C.S.M. ii. 589). 

In January, 1570, we come once more across the 
sinister figure of Knox. In a letter written by him 
to Cecil, there occurs the following guarded and 
enigmatic passage—‘‘ Yf ye strik not att the roote, - 
the branches that appear to be brocken will budd 
againe and that mor quicklye than men can belee, 
with greatter forse than we wold wyshe’”’ (Works vi. 
568). This passage has frequently been se ee 
as suggesting the murder of Mary. 

Whether or not Knox intended by these cryptic 
phrases to suggest the idea of murder to his English 
friends, it is certainly the case that two or three years 
afterwards Cecil, now Lord Burghley, and his fellow- 
conspirators, were actively engaged in doing everything 
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they could to bring about that consummation. But 
they did not wish to do the dirty work themselves, 
or to allow any of their countrymen to do it. = It 
would not have looked well. It would be much better, 
from the English point of view, if Scotsmen, such as 
Morton and others, could be persuaded to do the work, 
just as some of them had done to their greatest states- 
man less than a generation previously. This is the 
explanation of the fact that the English state papers 
of the years 1572-4 (C.S.M. iv. 399—v. 41) contain 
several references to a mysterious ‘‘ great matter ’”’ 
(also sometimes referred to as “‘ the matter you wott of’’) 
the nature of which would be a matter of conjecture, 
were it not for the flood of light let upon the subject 
by the secret instructions given by Burghley to his 
nephew, Henry Killigrew, his agent in Scotland. 
These instructions, dated September 10th, 1572, are 
in Burghley’s own handwriting, and, after referring 
to two matters of minor importance, proceed to men- 
tion “ a third matter of a farr gretar moment, wherein 
all secrecy and circumspection is to be used .. . It 
is found dayly more and more that the contynuance 
of the Quene of Scotts here is so dangerooss . . . as 
nothyng presently is more necessary than that the 
Realme might be delivered of hir; and although by 
Justice this might be done in this Realme, yet for certen 
respects it seemeth better that she be sent into Scotland 
to be delyvered to the Regent and his Party, so as it 
may be by some good meanes wrought that they 
themselves would secretly require it, and that good 
Assurance may be given, that as they have heretofore 
many Tymes, specially in the Tyme of the Quenes 
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formar Regents offred, so they wold without fayle 
proceed with hir by wey of Justice ; so as nether that 
Realme nor this shuld be dangered by hir herafter . 
that she shuld receave that she hath deserved ther by 
ordre of Justice, whereby no furder Perill shuld ensue 
by hir escapyng, or by settyng hir upp ageyn.”’ The 
agent is further ordered to confer with likely people, 
with “ all good spede, with the. most Secrecy that you 
can... yet so to deale .. . that this Matter might 
be rather oppened to you, than yourself to seme first 
to move it ’’ (Murdin’s State Papers of Elizabeth, pp. 
224-5). Noone, however, in Scotland was base enough 
to do the work so carefully outlined by Burghley. 
That infamy was reserved for himself, his mistress 
Elizabeth, and their accomplices in the tragedy of 
Fotheringay fourteen years later. 

It may be noted here that from the time of Mary’s 
imprisonment in England, until the end of her life, 
those responsible for the government of Scotland were 
compelled to govern more or less in accordance with 
the desires of English ministers. The Scottish regents 
were of the pro-English and anti-Marian faction for 
the most part, and, in the special circumstances of 
the case, when the regents were not sufficiently docile, 
it was easy for Elizabeth and her ministers to threaten 
the release of Mary, even though they had no intention 
of actually giving effect to their threats. Mary’s 
return would not have coincided with the interests 
of most of the various regents, and for that reason 
they were careful not to disregard Elizabeth’s wishes 
more than was possible. That ancient. device, the 
distribution of ‘‘ pensions,’’ otherwise bribes, was — 
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another means employed to keep prominent Scots to 
heel. For example, in June, 1574, among several 
similar payments, we find that the regent, the un- 
scrupulous Morton, received £500, Atholl and Argyll, 
£200 each, Angus and Glencairn, £100 each, and so 
on (C.S.M. v. 1). Again, in January, 1578, Elizabeth 
gave £2000 for pensions for those “.meetest ‘to be 
entertained for her service ” (C.S.M. v. 270). Further, 
ever since the death of Moray in 1570, Elizabeth and 
her ministers had endeavoured to keep Scotland in a 
state of internal division and conflict. | Thomas 
Randolph was despatched to Scotland to promote 
disunion. He succeeded in helping to bring about 
the civil war between the Marian party and its op- 
ponents, English armies then aiding the latter (C.S.M. 
~ iti. 62-97). As a further example of these clever, 
but unprincipled, intrigues, we may note that in Jan- 
uary, 1581; in a “‘ private memoriall for Mr. Randolph,” 
he was instructed “ to win by persuasion and otherwise, 
the Captains of Dumbarton and Edinburgh Castle 
to be at the Queen of England’s devotion ; to practise 
by all means he may to cause Ruthven to fall away 
from Lennox and also such of the nobility as are men 
of spirit and action, especially the Earl of Montrose ”’ 
(C.S.M. v. 575). In the same month, Elizabeth had 
the effrontery to say that she ‘“ may in nowise suffer 
D’Aubigny to have the Tule” in Scotland, and in 
the following month, Randolph wrote that there was 
“no other way here but utterly to remove the Earl 
of Lennox,” i.e. D’Aubigny (C.S.M. v. 579, 631). 
Lennox was objectionable to English ministers, be- 
cause he was not so obedient to their wishes as other 


Scottish regents. 
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A few months previously, in order to checkmate 
Lennox, Elizabeth sent Robert Bowes to Scotland, 
along with a secret agent, called Captain Errington. 
Her idea was either to cut off Lennox or to kidnap 
James VI., ‘“‘ to have always trusty counsellors about 
the King, and a good guard for his person” (C.S.M. 
v. 413). Morton, more pro-English than most of the 
contemporary politicians, agreed to help on condition 
of receiving the assistance of an English army, a con- 
dition to which Elizabeth ultimately agreed, although 
she had no intention of keeping her word in the matter. 
The plot was discovered, and Morton was executed, 
nominally for his share in the murder of Darnley. 
But Lennox was eventually forced to withdraw to 
France “ by the careful travail and good endeavour of 
Mr. Bowes ”’ (C.F.E. xvii. 4). 

Another intrigue in which Randolph was concerned, 
in association with Archibald Douglas, a kinsman of 
Morton, is revealed in a despatch from Don Bernadino 
de Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in London, to his 
master, the King of Spain, in May, 1581.“ They 
had agreed to set fire to the castle and town of Stirling 
and to kill D’Aubigny in the confusion. By aid of 
their accomplices they had obtained false keys of the 
gates of the castle and of the King’s apartments, and 
they intended to seize him or kill him, murdering 
D’Aubigny, Marr, Herries, and the rest of Morton’s 
enemies. They. had agreed with Lord Hunsdon 
(the governor of Berwick) to come from Berwick on 
the same night with a force of horse and foot to aid 
them in the execution of the plot.’’ James sent an 
ambassador to London to complain to Elizabeth about 
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these breaches of international law, but she made the 
insulting reply that ‘‘ she was pleased with the embassy, 
but not with the ambassador, and he had better send. 
another person.” Mendoza made this comment on 
the plot, and Elizabeth’s connection with it :—‘ This 
is her way, to sustain civil war everywhere without 
declaring herself ’’ (C.S.S. iti. 107-9). 

Again, in September of the following year, Mendoza, 
writing to the King of Spain, on the subject of the well- 
known Ruthven Raid, referred to the pensions, presents, 
and favours given by Elizabeth to her tool, the Earl of 
Angus, and went on to say that; ‘‘ as the person who 
arranged with Angus was the Earl of Huntingdon 
(the President of the Council in the North), who 
claims to be the heir to this crown after the Queen of 
Scotland, it may be feared that they will kill or poison 
the King. They are indeed already muttering this, 
and that his mother should-be put out of the way 
at the same time.’”’ Four days later, a despatch from 
the Sieur de Tassis, the Spanish agent at the French 
court, records the opinion of the Scottish ambassador 
“that the whole affair has been contrived by the 
Englishwoman (Elizabeth), who has been plotting it 
‘for some time past without regard to expense ”’ (C.S.S. 
iii. 400-1). Later, the Earl of Gowrie confessed that 
he knew of the English plot to murder both James and 
Mary, a plot which he said he had stayed and impeded 
(Spottiswoode’s History ti. 312). | The parties con- 
cerned in the kidnapping of James protested that they 
had taken him “‘ for his better safety into their custody 
and sequestred those wicked counsellors from him ”’ ! 
(C.S.M. vi. 157). Much more additional information 
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on the subject of English plots at this time is to be 
found in the above-mentioned volume of Spanish 
state papers. 

James attempted to punish the authors of the 
Ruthven Raid, after he had recovered his own liberty. 
Elizabeth in alarm sent Walsingham to Scotland with 
the object of frightening James into a reconciliation 
with the English party. | Walsingham’s mission was 
without result. Some months later, he essayed to help 
the members of the pro-English faction who were 
again scheming to get James into their hands. In 
April, 1584, he records that Elizabeth “is despatching 
a gentleman thither (to Scotland) to mediate between 
the King and his subjects, and also to comfort and 
encourage the said parties in their good cause, and the 
rather because it hath been lately discovered that their 
safety greatly importeth ours” (C.F.E. xviii. 471). 
This was after the apprehension of Gowrie. The ‘‘ gentle- 
man ”’ referred to was William Davison, who brought 
financial aid for the rebels. But he “ did not arrive 
in time, as the rebels were already defeated, and 
therefore he remains at Berwick with the money. 
Since then, there came hither the Earls of Angus and 
Gowry, very secretly and as secretly negotiated with 
the Earl of Lennox and Walsingham ”’ (C.F.E. xviii. 
501). Some of those concerned in the Raid had fled 
to England. James applied for their extradition, 
but, in June, Elizabeth refused to give up the “ dis- 
tressed noblemen and gentlemen whom he termeth - 
his rebels,’’ She instructed Davison to explain to 
James that she was convinced of their loyalty, ‘‘ even 
when they were possessed of his person and had him 
at great disadvantage ” (C.F.E. xviii. 540-1). 
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A few weeks afterwards, Davison, the model am- 
bassador who was prepared to subsidise rebels, ac- 
tually engaged in a plot to seize Edinburgh Castle, 
a matter on which he was continually pressed with 
instructions from: England. Elizabeth agreed that 
he should give £200 to Alexander Erskine for the 
‘‘ furnishing of the Castle ’’ (C.S.M. vii. 229). The plot 
failed, and Davison discreetly withdrew to England. 

The following year (June, 1585), Walsingham heard 
of a “‘secreate plotte of. the Master of Grayes, othir 
for the killing or discourting of Arran,” the new 
regent. Walsingham thought this was “ over-violent”’ 
and requested Edward Wotton,' the new English 
Ambassador in Scotland, to dissuade Gray and an 
accomplice (the Lord Justice-Clerk !) from it, “es- 
petyally during the tyme of your abode there—for 
that it woolde be thought that you were a practycer 
thereof ’’ (H.P. ii. 647-8). They thought it safer to 
adopt other means anc they ultimately arranged that 
the pro-English party should take James and Arran 
prisoners by a sudden attack upon Stirling Castle. 
Wotton was instructed not to be in Stirling at the time, 
in order to ‘‘ avayde susspytion,”’ after which piece of 
advice Walsingham concluded with the pious phrase, 
“and so in hast I commyt you to God.” Although 
Elizabeth knew of this plot, yet, with characteristic 

' This. Edward Wotton was the half-brother of the. better- 
known Sir Henry Wotton, who has achieved fame by his celebrated 
definition of an ambassador as a man who is sent abroad to tell 
lies for the benefit of his country. Judged by this definition, 
no one can deny that some +f the English ambassadors in Scotland, 


Ralph Sadlier for example, were among the ablest exponents of the 
ambassadorial profession that the world has ever seen. 
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caution, she would “in no sorte, neither by support 
nor otherwyse, make herself a partye”’ (H.P. ii. 697). 
The result of these English plots was that the banished 
lords returned to Scotland and secured the person of 
James. Arran had to flee, and a government favour- 
able to England was formed. 

In view of the many other crooked dealings of Eliza- 
beth in connection with our country, it is of interest to 
note that she had the hypocrisy to boast of “‘ her princely 
_ care of Scotland from the beginning of her reign ”’ ! 
(C.S.M. vii. 227). On another occasion she expressed 
to Mary her horror of dissimulation—‘‘ I love no dis- 
simulation in another, nor do I practise it myself” 
(C.S.M. ii. 448), words which are best read in connection 
with her letter to James after the judicial murder of 
Mary. Elizabeth fully approved the execution, but 
she had the effrontery to write of “‘ the extreme dolour 
that overwhelms my mind for that miserable accident 
which, far contrary to my meaning, has befallen... . 
God and many more know how innocent I am in this 
case. .. . So will I never dissemble my actions ” 
(C.S.M. ix. 285). Not to be outdone in the game of 
verbal humbug, Burghley also wrote to James con- 
cerning“ the indignity (sic) offered his mother ” (Murdin 
p. 587). If James had been possessed of the feelings 
of a man, he would ,have made sharp and effeciive 
protest in return for his mother’s execution. But of 
such feelings he was absolutely devoid. Apart from 
the fact that Scotsmen in general did not see eye to eye 
in matters relating to Mary, he himself had personal 
reasons for not doing anything beyond registering a 
formal protest and indulging in empty threats. To 
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push. matters further would have been to spoil his 
chances of succeeding to the English throne. It would 
also have involved the loss of the salary or pension 
paid him by Elizabeth! The high art of bribery had 
been carried to such an extent that the King of Scots 
himself was in receipt of money from the foreign enemy, 
as promised, because he was now “sound and well- 
disposed ”’ (C.F.E. xix. 618). This would have been 
bad in any case, but the matter becomes worse if we 
remember that, with the exception of the first year’s 
salary, the payments were made after the judicial 
murder of Mary. Thus James stooped so low as to 
receive money from the infamous woman whose hands 
were red with the blood of his mother. In the nine 
years, 1586-94, James received from Elizabeth the 
total sum of £33,500 (C.B.P. i. 550). His conduct 
is in marked contrast to that of his great grandson, 
James VIII., who refused, to his eternal honour, to 
barter his faith for a throne. It was said that James 
VI. would have accepted the throne of England from 
the hands of the devil himself, a remark quite in keeping 
with his character and actions. He indeed professed 
great indignation at his mother’s execution, and 
threatened vengeance, but the English wardens of 
the marches justly regarded these threats as nothing 
more than “great brags” (C.B.P. i. 245). James 
continued to keep, more or less, on good terms with 
Elizabeth to the end of her life. 

In view of .what has been stated above on the 
subject of English intrigues in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, it will be evident that the following 
severe and scathing criticism of English policy by Mr. 
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Andrew Lang is absolutely justified :—"‘ From Flodden_ 


Field to Fotheringay, it had one steady purpose, to 
foster factions in Scotland by every form of deliberate 
perfidy ... By money and by lies to purchase 
traitors, to hire stabbers, to breed mischief, to subsidise 
rebels, to break up all honest national union, to sow 
suspicion, to debauch loyalty—such was the reputable 
business which Dacre, like Randolph and Sadlier in 
after years, pursued with zest and proclaimed to his 
employers with relish. The great power of England, 


baffled a hundred times in her old pretensions of 


supremacy, defeated in open field, or faced with tireless 
resolution, sank to the cowardly daggers, or the base 
intrigues of such weak causes as are worked by priests 
and women. By those means, England kept Scotland 
wretched in disunion, and had always her cave of 
Adullam open for broken men. The result was the 
growth in Scotland of an English party, of men bought 
or men disheartened, till sympathy with Protestanism, 
jealousy of France, and love of Church plunder, made 
the English faction more powerful than the national 
sentiment ’’ (H.S. i. 395). 

James at length succeeded in achieving the great 
object of his political ambitions, and became King 
of what he called “ Great Britain.” The history of 
the subsequent years clearly shows. that the views of 
Henry VIII., expressed by him on the occasion of the 
marriage of his sister to James IV. were fully justified. 
The results of that diplomatic intrigue were that 
Scotland, after 1603, lost control over her own foreign 
policy and came in other ways under the political 
control of England, as I endeavoured to show in a for- 
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mer impression of this Review (Summer, 1917). Later 
still, English intrigues achieved a greater triumph 
in the passing of the pretended Act of Union of 1707, 
an Act passed by methods identical with many of those 
mentioned in this article. Thus, England and her 
gang of bought traitors at length succeeded in their 
centuries-old project of undoing the work of Wallace 
and Bruce. The Union was indeed in some ways 
“ the end of an auld-sang,’’ and, yet, not a full period— 
only a temporary obscuration—for the revived National- 
ism of our own day will succeed in re-establishing 
the Independence of Scotland. 


H. C. MACNEACAI. 





dome one sees through 
tr. Bolo 


3) HE subjugation of rebellious M.P.’s has 
te’ been reduced to a fine art by latter-day 
politicians. “‘ By my soul, Sirrah,” 

said King James VII. one day to an 

unruly horse, ‘‘ an ye be nae guid I’ll 

send you to the five hundred Kings in the House of 
Parliament ; they’ll quickly tame you.” What effect 
this dire threat had on the restive steed, history 
deponeth not. Much water has flowed under the 
bridges, however, since those early conflicts between 
the Crown and Commons of England. The power of 
the ‘‘ Kings ’’ in the English Parliament has increased 
generation after generation, although the story of 
Queen Victoria’s life, and perhaps to a greater extent 
‘that of King Edward’s, shows that the influence of the 
Monarchy even under a deomcratic constitution, is 
by no means negligible. But the taming of the ‘‘Kings” 
has taken a different form to-day. The recent debate 
in the House of Lords on the sale of honours shows 
that the corrupt traffic condemned so vehemently by 
the immaculate peers is not only an approved and 
acceptable source of income to the great political 
parties, but that the judicious administration of the 
system is a recognised method of ensuring the prompt 
response of the baser type of politicians to the crack 
of the party Whip. It is one of the methods of taming 
the unruly ‘‘ Kings ” who sit in the House of Commons, 
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as well as the makers of the “‘ Kings’’ in the con- 
stituencies. Witness the case of the aspirant for a 
title referred to by the Earl of Selborne. The truth 
of the incident is vouched for by Sir George Kekewich, 
who was the Permanent Secretary of the Education 
Office and subsequently Member for Exeter. ‘‘ When 
Sir George was in Parliament, and at the time the 
Licensing Bill of the Liberal Government was before the 
House, a friend of his who was not unconnected. with 
the Trade desired an honour. The friend was: intro- 
duced to the Whip, and was told there was no great 
difficulty about his request if two conditions were 
fulfilled. He must abandon his opposition to the 
Licensing Bill, and must subscribe £5000 to the party 
funds. He promised to do both, and his name —* 
in the next list of honours.” 

Thus do the party Whips establish their ian to 
be the real “ Kings” of the English Parliament ; 
and the ‘‘ honours ’’ system serves its purpose just as 
-effectively as that other terror to evil-doers, referred 
to in the well-known lines of Burns :— 


The fear o’ Hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order. 


In Scotland the honours system exercises: a pe- 
culiarly harmful influence. The Right Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell, one of the most pleasantly erudite of the 
latter-day Whigs, remarks in one of his recently 
published books that “in England the sole fountain 
of honours is the Sovereign. All ranks, titles, and 
precedencies are his creation.’’ That, of course, is 
the theory of the Constitutional purist, but it is no- 
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torious that in actual practice the secret ‘‘ fountain ” 


is the boss of the political party in power for the time 


being. That is to say the real ‘‘ fountain of honour ” 
in Scotland is the Liberal or Tory Whip at Westminster. 
Some of the effects of this pernicious system on the 
national life of Scotland—and on democratic move- 
ments generally—will be noted presently. Meanwhile, 
in order to realise clearly the sinister and mischievious 
effects of this peculiar type of English Boloism it will 
be necessary to take a brief backward glance at some 
of the other changes that have taken place since the 
days when the 500 “ Kings” in Parliament vainly 
endeavoured to tame the stubborn and self-willed, but 
high-spirited representative of the Stuarts. 

Ever since the evil day when the political inde- 
pendence of Scotland was sold for a mess of pottage— 
aye and long before it—English influences have 
dominated and often vitiated the national life of 
Scotland. In vulgar speech, John Bull has “ pulled 
the strings,” while the Scottish political ‘‘ Kings ” 
and aspiring ‘‘ Kings”’ have danced to the tunes 
played at Westminster. 

The story is not an inspiring one; petty intrigue, 
sordid mercenary appeals, pandering to base ignoble 
ambitions—such are some of the methods by which 
English influence has asserted itself in Scotland. But 
the memory of the public is short, and the Democracy 
still delights to worship the tin gods of success, and 
the brazen idols of political popularity, albeit we may 
derive some consolation from the philosophic reflection 


that one ‘‘ may fool all the people some of the time - 


and some of the people all the time,” but not even 
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and “gentlemen ’’ and the sums they received for 
betraying their country. His “black list of thé 
bribed ’’ is worth recalling :— 


The Earl of Marchmont received £1104 15s 7d; the Earl of 
Cromarty, £300; Lord Preston Hall, £200; Lord Justice Clerk, 
£200; Duke of Athole, £1000; Earl of Balcarras, £500; Earl of 
Dunmore, £200; Lord Anstruther, £200; Mr. Stewart of Castle 
Stewart, £300 ; Lord Elphinstone, £200 ; Lord Fraser, £100; Lord 
Polwarth, £50 ; Mr. John Campbell, £200 ; Earl of Findlater, £100 ; 
Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, £100; Earl of Glencairn, £100; Earl of 
Kintore, £200 ; John Muir, Provost of Ayr, £100 ; Lord Forbes, £50 ; 
Earl of Seefield, £490; Marquis of Tweeddale, £1000; Duke of 
Roxburgh, £500; Lord Elibank, £50; Lord Banff, £11; Major- 
Cunningham, £100 ; to the Messenger that brought down the Treaty 
of Union, £60; Sir William Sharp, £300 ; Patrick Coullrain, £25 ; 
Alexander Wedderburn, £35; to the Commissioners for equipage 
and daily allowances, {£12,325 


These disbursements were made from a sum ‘Sf 
£20,000 transmitted by Lord Godolphin to the Scottish . 


‘Treasury to be used for paying arrears of salaries of 


those who were willing to vote for the Union. (Thus 
did the Eighteenth Century Boloists salve their torpid 
consciences). Another slice—and a big slice teo— 
of the ‘‘ Equivalent ’’ was disbursed among the share- 
heiders of the Darien Company to compensate them 
for their losses in that luckless enterprise. The 
Commissioners themselves appropriated £30,000 for 
their services, and further sums, of which no detailed 
accounts were kept, were paid to members who were 
supposed to have sustained personal losses by the 
Union. Even Sir Walter Scott, Tory though he was, 
sternly censures the conduct-of the pro-Union plotters : 
“When they united with the degradation of their 
country the prospect of obtaining personal wealth and 
ee 
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~ John Bull can fool all the people all the time. It may 
serve some useful pu: pose therefore to recall some of 
the methods by which the astendencv of the Sasunnach 
has been established and maintained in Scotland. 
The story of the subterranean influences by which 
the Union of Parliaments was brought about has been 
told so often that even a brief reference to it 
may seem a work of supererogation, but that 
humiliating episode was nevertheless an illuminating 
example of English Boloism—the beginning of 
English domination in the ancient kingdom of the 
Scots. Fletcher of Saltoun’s scornful exclamation, 
“It’s only fit for the slaves who sold it,” was no 
wild exaggeration—no mere flight of fancy. Never 
were Scottish interests more shamelessly betrayed than 
during the negotiations that preceded the Treaty of 
Union. The Scots were to be paid a sum of £388,085 
10/- as a draw-back, an equivalent to the English 
national debt, of which our patient countrymen had 
shouldered a share. But, by a peculiarly “slim” 
proceeding, the people of Scotland were persuaded to 
raise the greater part of this sum themselves by means 
of the hated Excise and Customs duties. That is to 
say “the people of Scotland’’—as one Scottish 
Nationalist puts it—‘‘ were to be taxed in order to raise 
a sum to bribe their own Parliament to betray their 
country.”” The disgraceful fashion in wich the 
‘“ equivalent ’’ was disbursed is now a matter of history. 
Mr. Charles Waddie, in his account of How Scotland 
lost her Parliameni—a book which, though written more 
than a quarter of a century ago, has not yet lost its 
virtue—gives a list of certain Scottish ‘“‘ noblemen ” 
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shows that the evils of the ill-fated Union have lived 
long after the bones of the ‘‘pack o’ traitor loons” 


had crumbled into dust. Only the methods of the back- 


door intriguers and political wire-pullers have changed. 
One suspects that to tue latter-day aspirant for an 
English title the vlunt bargaining methods of a former 
generation would be «s repyynant as- the prompt 


clinching of a deal to ‘‘ Hamewith’s” packman, or | 


Bret Harte’s “‘ Heathen Chinee.” . But the bargain 
between the party Whips and the political “ pot- 
hunters.”’ is concluded in due season—if not for forty 
pieces of silver, then for a much more substantia! con- 
tribution to the Liberal or Tory war-chest. Both 
political parties are evidently sinners alike in that 
respect, although it is a matter for notoriety that more 
titles have been conferred on loyal party men during 
the recent pseudo-Liberal regime than in any two 
decades of Tory rule during the past century. - Thus 
true it is that your English Radical dearly loves a 
lord! All this netwithstanding, the political snob is 
indigenous alike to the new Tories, who have built 
up fortures from Burton beer or Birmingham brass, and 
the latter-day Whigs wio have waxed fat on Manchester 
cotton and under-paid labour. 

To be sure, the sale of honours is no new thing. 
Profligate monarchs ‘scant o’ cash” have before 
now resorted to this reprehensible method of filling 
an empty purse. But the political “‘ bosses” have 
improved on the crude methods of King Charles I. ; 
indeed, one gathers from the statements of Lord 
Selborne and Lord Loreburn that there is a recognised 
scale of charges for the various distinctions :—{15,000 
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private emoluments, we caniot acquit them o1 the 
charge of having solc their own Fonour, and that of 
Scotland.’’ These worcs still mng true; the passing 
of the years but emphasies the cynical contempt for 
honour and patriotism displayed by the English Bolos 
of pro-Union infamy and their Scottish confederates. 
Small wonder though Burns denounced. th:: Scotvish 
Whigs as “ a pack 0’ traitor loons ’’ who had sold their 
country and their honour for gold :— 


Oh! would ere I had seen the day 
That treason tivis could fail us, 

My auld grey heic had lain in clay 
Wi’ Bruce and Loyai Wallace. 

But pith and power, ‘ill my last hour, 
I'll make this declzration : 

We’re bought and sold for English gold, 
Suck a parcel of rogues in a nation. 


Burns, it will be observed, was under no illusiors 
as to the effects of the Union of 1707, or the methods 
by which it was brought about. He saw its pernicions 
effects on our national life, and he never forgave the 
traitor Whigs and servile politicians who had sold and 
enslaved their native land. That mercenary transac- 
tion shows that Lord Godolphin, and his gang of 
political intriguers, had nothing to learn from the 
notorious German agents of a later generation. 

But Boloism is not yet dead in Scotland. The 
crude methods of the pro-Union plotters may have been 
abandoned, but he would be a very bold man, or a 
very ignorant man, who ventured to assert that the 
subterranean influences have been banished from 
our national life. The “sale of honours” scandal 
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for a knighthood, £25,000 for a baronetcy, and so on. 
It is difficult, from an ethical point of view, to detect 
any essential difference between these C.O.D. (cash 
on delivery) peerages and knighthoods—as the Tory 
Saturday Review cynically terms them—and the duke- 
doms bestowed by Charles IT. on his illegitimate children 
or the knighthoods so liberally conferred by James VI. 
on the fawning sycophants in London after the Union 
of the Crowns. 

No one pretends that the noveaux riches of Scotland 
are greater sinners in regard to C.O.D. titles than the 
new race of patriotic manufacturers on the other side 
of the Tweed who have built up fortunes by the 
shameless exploitation of the public during the war 
crisis. Indeed for fawning servility to rank and title, 
the middle classes in England stand unrivalled before 
the world. The late Mr. Gladstone once declared that 
Lord Palmerston “‘ does not care how much dirt he 
eats so long as it is gilded dirt.”” In all probability 
Mr. Gladstone was right. He was a shrewd judge of 
character, and knew all the secret devices of the latter- 
day politicians. John Bull is a snob at heart, and 
even the English working-man has an ingrained 
reverence for the titled lordlings, to whom he pays 
toll for the right to live. Not for him the rousing 
democratic sentiments of Robert Burns :— 

A King can mak’ a belted Knight, 
A Marquis, Duke, an’ a’ that, 


But an’ honest man’s abune his might, 
Gude faith he maunna fa’ that. 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
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But in spite of the healthier and more vigorous 
democratic spirit in Scotland, the English honours 
system nevertheless exercises a harmful influence on 
our national life. It is one of the. manifestations of 
the “hidden hand” in Scotland—an influence as 
pernicious as the ‘‘ Boloism’’ which has startled the 
patriots of France and provided a new “‘scare’’ for the 
Yellow Press in the United Kingdoms. Party Whips 
and political “‘ bosses”’ are the ‘‘ Bolos’”’ of modern 
England. 

In his newly-published book on Coen Mr. 
Gerard, formerly American Ambassador at Berlin, 
makes merry over the absurdities of the “ Rat” 
system and its place in the national life of the Central 
Empires. People in other countries, he says, have 
been wondering why it is that the German Government 
is able so easily to impose its will upon the German 
people. One of the most successful ways of disciplining 
the people, he explains, is by the “‘ Rat” system. 
Mr. Gerard continues :— 


Rat means ‘‘ councillor,” and is a title of honour given to anyone 
who has attained a certain measure of success or standing in his 
business or profession. For instance, a business man is made a 
Commerce Rat, a lawyer a Justice Rat, a doctor a Sanitary Rat, 
an architect or builder a Building Rat, and so on. The Rats are 
created in this way. First a man becomes a plain “ Rat,” then 
later on he becomes a ‘‘ Secret Rat ” or Privy Councillor, still later 
a “ Court Secret Rat,”’ and later still a ‘‘ Wirklichen,” or “ really 
and truly a Court Secret Rat,” to which may be added the title of 
“ Excellency,” and puts the man who has attained this absolutely 
at the head of the “‘ Rat ”’ ladder. 

But see the insidious working of “the system. By German 
custom the woman always carries the hunband’s title. The wife 
of a successful builder is known as Mrs. Really Truly Secret Court 
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Building Rat, and her social precedence over the other women 
depends entirely upon her husband’s position in the Rat class. 
Titles of nobility alone do not count when they come in contact with 
a high Government position. 

Now, if a lawyer gets to be about 40 years old, and is not some 
sort of Rat, his wife begins to nag him, and his friends and relatives 
look at him with suspicion. There must be something in his life 
which prevents his obtaining the coveted distinction ; and if there 
is anything in a man’s past, if he has shown at any time a spirit of 
opposition to the Government, as disclosed in the police registers, 
which are kept written up to date about every German citizen, 
then he has no chance of obtaining any of those distinctions which 
make up so much of the social life of Germany. 

It is a means by which the Government keeps a far tighter hold 
on the intellectual part of its population than if they were threatened 
with torture and the stake. 

There is shrewd worldly wisdom in the German 
plan, and the comments of the American Ambassador 
display a sound knowledge of frail human nature. 
I do not suppose that the English honours system is 
quite so perfect as the German Rat scheme, but it 
serves its purpose just as effectively. It is a means 
by which the English Government keeps a ‘‘ hold ”— 
if not on the intellectual part of the population, then 
on the more ambitious and influential section, and 
particularly on those who aspire to positions of re- 
sponsibility. Titular preferment has much the same 
effect on the self-seeking adventurer, and even on the 
honest merchant or manufacturer who aspires to a 
certain distinction in life, as place or promotion on the 
political pot-hunters, Both types have many char- 
acteristics in common. Thomas Moore long ago 
declared that just— 

As bees on flowers alighting cease to hum, 
So settling into office Whigs grow dumb. 
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And dumb,. too, grow the Whig manufacturers 
and the Radical lawyers who awake one morning to 
find that their dearest ambitions have at long last 
been realised, that their names appear in the Honours 
List, and that they will soon be decorated with the 
Order of the Garter (third-class of course); it may 
even be that they have actually attained the rank and 
dignity of barons or baronets. A truce henceforth 
to all their Radical activities. Instinctively they seem 


to realise that the whole fabric of rank and titles is . 


interdependent. From the King on the Throne 
down to the humblest knight who has acquired his 
“honour ’’ on the “C.0.D.” system, they must all 
hang together or they will all hang separately. I 
do not for a moment suggest that all newly-made 
knights and baronets are thus constituted. Doubtless 
there are exceptions to the general rule. At the same 
time it is incontestably true that the honours system, 
as administered by the English party Whips, is one 


of the chief buttresses of reaction, that it is one of the - 


methods by which the rule of the caucus is enforced 
throughout the constituencies. 

Nay, more. Even the feminine influence to which 
Mr. Gerard refers is not wholly absent from the English 
system. One recalls a canny old Scots worthy who 
had for many years taken a prominent part in municipal 
politics. He had angled successfully for a title, and 
seemed half ashamed of his achievement. ‘It’s nae 
that I care tippence for the fel-de-rals mysel,”’ he 
explained apologetically to his cronies, “ but, man, 
I've an ambeetious wife.” The “‘ ambeetious wife,” 
it is to be feared, is not confined to any one nation. 
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The fault-finding frau referred to by Mr. Gerard has 
her counter-part in the Scotswoman (or Englishwoman) 
who aspires to a higher social sphere, and indicates her 
desires in no uncertain fashion to a dutiful spouse. 
The evils inherent in the honours system are ac- 
centuated and multiplied when knighthoods or baronet- 
cies can be purchased for spot cash just as_one buys 
bacon and eggs for breakfast. Thus sings a latter-day 
bard :— 
Our new system’s fairly designed, 
It’s much the best plan we consider ; 
Straight dealing—plain auction-room kind, 
A Peerage for Sale—highest bidder. 


Nor do the title-mongers—the paid touts of the 
political caucuses—confine their attention to the 
big fish that disport themselves in the troubled 


sea of politics. Peerages and baronetcies are not for 
the vulgar throng. Even _knighthoods must be dealt 
out circumspectly lest familiarity should breed con- 
tempt and reduce the market value of the title. So 
for the minor fish, minor ‘‘ honours’”’ must needs be 
created. Knights Grand Cross and Dames Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British Empire for those who already 


a? 


sit in high places, and the lugubrious ‘‘ honours ”’ of 
*‘ members,”’ ‘“‘ officers,’ or ‘‘ commanders” of the 
same brand new Order—made for the occasion in 
London—for Trade-Union leaders and minor politicians 
who have shouted with the mob during the war-crisis. 
The recent spates of ‘‘ honours ’’ irresistibly suggests 
the reflection that, though the English system is not 
quite so skilfully designed as that of Germany, His 
Majesty’s advisers are nevertheless learning their lesson 
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rapidly. There may even come a time when—as 
in the days of James VI.—it will be a_ greater 
distinction to go through the world unbadged than to 
wear “‘ ribbon, star, an’ a’ that.” 

Far be it from me to suggest that all the ‘‘ officers ” 
and “‘members’’ of the new Order have acquired 
their titles on the auction-room principles. There 
are some names in the list whose bearers are incapable 
of such mercenary conduct and would spurn indignantly 
the base suggestions of the caucus touts and political 
wire-pullers. But the doorway to “‘ recognition ’”’ is 
precisely the same as that through which the C.O.D. 
knighthoods and peerages are acquired. Viscount 
Bryce has declared that even the Privy Councillorship 
has been degraded by the mercenary spirit. If that 
is so—and there is no reason to doubt it—if even the 
highest and most exclusive ‘‘ honours ”’ can be acquired 
on the auction-room principle, it would be too much 
to hope that membership of the “‘ Order of the British 
Empire ’’ will long remain free from the same per- 
nicious taint. If my Lord Tomnoodle may purchase 
a peerage by a generous contribution to the party funds, 
may not an ambitious Trade Union official enter the 
much less exclusive circle of the O.B.E. by the same 
backdoor? If the party Whips refuse—as Lord Sel- 
borne says they do refuse—to place the name of an 
aspirant for ‘‘ honours” before the Prime Minister 
unless the candidate pays toll to the party exchequer, 
are they likely to adopt a higher code of honour when 
dealing with the claims of rival Trade Union leaders ? 

To Scottish Nationalists this extension of the 
English Honours system is a matter of vital moment. 
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It will inevitably extend the sway of the party bosses ce 
‘in London. It is an attempt to thirl the Trade Union w 
leaders to the official gang. The aspiring “ officer" O1 
or ‘“‘ member ”’ of the O.B.E. must secure and maintain la 
the support of the Patronage Secretary and the political pe 
wire-puilers if he hopes to attain a place in the coveted be 
circle, just as ambitious German “ Rats ” must obey cr 
the dictates of the official gang if they hope to obtain ht 
promotion. The same pernicious influence operates D. 
in each case: the “ honours’ system, as we know it dc 
to-day, is a reliable buttress of the reactionary. forces Pr 
and of the party of privilege, and the extension of this th 
corrupting, mercenary and anti-national influence is a in, 

grave blot on our national life. The blunt, brutal truth cis 

a is that not King George but the Patronage Secretary sp 

Fe is the real fount of honours in Scotland, Ireland, and col 
England to-day. True, the Prime Minister makes — 
certain recommendations to King George. The Prime luz 
Minister may even be a perfectly innocent victim of a gol 
pernicious and reprehensible system. As Lord Lore- Se 
burn remarked in the House of Lords—in words of acc 
grave import—‘‘ The innocence of the Prime Minister is | 
is safe-guarded, but the cash finds its way into the It 
Party till. The Prime Minister is technically respon- att 
sible, but we all know he is a very busy man. (That, De 
at all events, is his exctse.) The really responsible in 
man is the Patronage Secretary—who keeps the secret.” 

One wonders whether the Scottish members of po 
Parliament, and the leaders of Scottish democracy, of 
have ever paused to consider the effect of this vicious are 
system on the social and political life of this kingdom. It j 
To alter but slightly the words used by Mr. Gerard ac 
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coneerning the German “ Rats’’: “‘ It is a means by 
which the English Government keeps a far tighter hold 
on the self-seeking and ambitious part of the popu- 
lation than if they were threatened with social and 
political extinction.” The system panders to the 
baser ambitions of the populace—among the shopo- 
cracy as well as among the democracy. The “ pot- 
hunter’’ among Scottish politicians is thirled to 
Downing Street. The Scottish Whips may, and no 
doubt do, make certain recommendations to the English 
Prime Minister, but the real ‘‘ founts of honour ’”’ are 
the bosses of the great political parties. Even Buck- 
ingham Palace is but a pawn in the hands of the politi- 
cians. Honest and patriotic Scotsmen will, of course, 
spurn the tinsel allurements of the title-mongers who 
control the party funds, but the baser type of politicians 
—the seekers after place and pelf—snap at the gaudy 
lure. English honours have taken the place of English 
gold as a bribe for the self-seeking and time-serving 
Scottish politicians. The expansion of the list merely 
accentuates the evil, for the modern honours system 
is a powerful weapon in the hands of the bureaucrats. 
It is one of the developments of London rule—of the 
attempt to govern Scotland (as well as England) from 
Downing Street. Such are the methods of the Boloists 
in Scotland. 


But their machinations are not confined to. the 


political intrigues of the title-monger. In several spheres 

of public life the passports to promotion and preference 

are held firmly in the grip of English bureaucrats. 

It is notorious that during the past two or three years 

a certain number of active Trade. Union officials have 
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abandoned their posts in the Labour movement in 
order to take up well-paid positions under the English 
Government, some in connection with the Board of 
Trade and others in connection with the Ministry of 
Munitions. ~It may be that in some cases these men 
were fully qualified for the work which they took in 
hand, and that some were inspired by honest motives 
in forsaking their Trade Union posts. One never can 
‘tell. But it is neverthéless incontrovertible that in 
this, as in other spheres, the passports to promotion 
are in the hands of the London bureaucrats, and that 
the sinister and insiduous influence of this system 
permeates the whole of our national life. It almost 
invariably happens that the promoted or transplanted 
officials are as securely thirled to Officialdom as are 
the ninety Ministers who constitute Mr. Lloyd George’s 
hydra-headed Government’ 

In the legal world the same sinister influences are 
in evidence. In Scotland the evils are of long-standing, 
and date back to the corrupt old days of the pre- 
Union plotters, when substantially-increased salaries 
were offered to the higher legal officials in Scotland 
in order to secure their adhesion to the English party 
in the State. That was the beginning of English 
intrigue in connection with the administration of the 


'The English Parliament has been busily engaged recently 
in cutting and carving the Scottish constituencies in order that 
they might be fitted into a London-made Redistribution scheme. 
Little, if any, attention has been paid to the wishes of the Scottish 
people in this matter. That subject is much too big to discuss in 
our present survey, but discriminating and observant Scotsmen 
will have no difficulty in detecting in the proceedings referred to 
another example of how ‘‘ John Bull pulls the strings.” 
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lawin Scotland. It is true that even before that time 
a futile attempt was made by James VI. and his ad- 
visers to amalgamate the legal systems of Scotland and 
England. Did not the “ British Solomon ”’ himself 
declare that he desired ‘‘ not to deprive England of its 
laws, but to lay Scotland subject to the sai. laws ? ”’ 
But Scotland would have none of it. To Scotsmen 
the monarch was no supreme dictator ; he was merely 
as Melville had fearlessly declared ‘‘ God’s silly vassal.” 
And so the first attempt at an incorporating Union 
was defeated. James knew the temperament of his 
countrymen too well to accept the advice of Laud when 
that mad ecclesiastic was urging coercive measures. 
“Tuts, tuts, man,” quoth James impatiently, “ you 
do not understand the stomach of that people.’”’ And 
there are many leaders of English political life who 
do not understand “‘ the stomach of that people ”’ yet. 

With the Union of Parliaments, however, came the 
opportunity of the English Bolos to corrupt and pervert 
the course of justice. Never in the whole course 
of history has the administration of justice in Scotland 
fallen to so low an ebb as during the century which 
followed the Union. Corruption was rampant, and 


even the laws of Scotland were distorted and perverted. 


to serve the ends of the English satraps. ‘ By God, 
I’ll make a brigade to give laws to the land,” said the 
Duke of Cumberland when Lord President Fowler 
reminded the Butcher of the legal rights of Scotsmen. 
Indeed there has been no species of outrage or ignominy 
committed by the war-drunken German soldiers in 
Belgium of which we may not find the parallel and the 
counterpart in the cruelties perpetrated by the Butcher 
on the clansmen of the North. 
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The Butcher’s rule of blood and iron was followed 
by a period of systematic corruption in the adminis- 
tration of the law in Scotland—corruption which 
perhaps reached a climax in the days of Henry Dundas, 
the first Viscount Melville. Compared with him the 
German Boloists are but clumsy amateurs at the 
game. “‘ He ever,” says Fox, ‘‘ showed an eagerness 
to keep up emoluments and systematic corruption.” 
Even more explicit was the famous Lord Cockburn. 
“It was to his nod,”’ he says, “ that every man owed 
what he got, and looked for what he wished. The 
judges, the sheriffs, the clergy, the professors, the 
town councillors, the members of Parliament, and of 
every public board, including all the officers of the 
revenue and shoals of commissioners in the military, 
the naval, and the Indian service, were all the breath 
of. his nostril.” Scotland, it will be observed, was 
already beginning to taste the Dead Sea fruits of the 
Union, and to learn some of the evils of English rule. 
It is some consolation to reflect that this precursor 
of the latter-day Boloists ended his career in ignominy 
and disgrace. Under his. regime, however, the de- 
mocratic movements in Scotland were crushed with a 
ruthless hand. Partisan judges on the Bench were 
ready to obey his behests, and the State trials of the 
Eighteenth Century form one of the gravest blots in 
the history of the Scottish Law Courts and of Scottish 
jurisprudence. Scottish laws. were set aside, and 
juries—judge-picked and servile—helped to Danish 
Scottish reformers across the seas. Those were the 
days of the notorious Lord Braxfield, who was_ wont 
to declare when any legal difficulty occurred in framing, 
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libels against the reformers of the day—‘‘ Let them 
bring me prisoners, and I'll find them law.” He it 
was, too, who sentenced Thomas Muir of Huntershill— 
a member of the Scottish Bar and a pioneer of Scottish 
democracy—to 14 years’ transportation for advocating 
the extension of the franchise. ‘‘ Come awa, Maister 
Horner,” he exclaimed, as one of the members of the 


packed jury was passing the bench in order to reach 


the box, ‘‘ Come awa and help us to hang ane 0’ thae 


damned scoondrels.”” In defending himself, one of | 


Muir’s companions in the dock remarked, “ And, my 
lord, let me remind you, Jesus Christ Himself was a 
reformer.’’ ‘‘ Aye,’’ retorted this infamous piece of 
judicial vermin, ‘‘ An’ mickle did he-mak o’t; wisna 
he hangit?’’ Scottish judges in those days were but 
the thirelings and flunkeys of the land-owing classes. 
At the historic trial already referred to, Braxfield 


declared that “‘ a Government in every country should. 


be just like a corporation, and in this country it is 
made up of the landed interest which alone has a right 
~ to be répresented. As for the rabble, who have nothing 
but personal property, what hold has the Nation of 
them ?.. What security for the payment of their taxes ? 
They may pack up all their property on their backs 
and leave the country in the twinkling of an eye, 
but landed property cannot be removed.” Thus. it 
was that the corrupt Scottish judges of the eighteenth 


century subverted the laws of their own land and 


aided and abetted the tyrannical land-owners of 
Scotland in.the attempt to stamp out Liberty and 
Democarcy in the hills and glens of the North. 

These days when corruption in the Scottish Law 
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Courts reigned rampant and unashamed are long since 
past and gone. I recall this chapter in Scottish history, 
however, for the purpose of emphasing one or two things 
which we are apt to overlook in these modern times 
when the intrigues of the English Boloists have been 
diverted into other channels. Firstly, the corruption 
and chicanery was the direct result of a Union which 
was itself conceived in corruption ; secondly, but for 
the active support which England gave to the selfish 
and tyrannical nobles, Scotland would not have tolerated 
an unhanged Braxfield and the system which he re- 
presented for 24 hours. Bribery of the worst type was 
rampant in Scotland; and behind the scenes with a 
cynical grin on his countenance, John Bull Bolo pulled 
the strings. 

' I do not assert that the same corrupt’ influences 
are still at work in the Scottish law courts. Class 
prejudices may occasionally assert themselves as in the 
administration of the Game Laws, or the trial of Trade 
Union agitators on the Clyde on a trumped-up charge 
under the ‘“ Defence of the Realm Act.’’ Who has 
not seen a Scottish sheriff sentence a farm labourer 
to thirty days’ imprisonment (with the option of a 
£5 fine) for killing a hare, and half-an-hour later im- 
pose a nominal fine of 15/- or 20/- on a big hulking street 
lounger who had mauled and disfigured his wife. 
Even in these days of food scarcity it is a much 
more heinous crime to kill a hare or a pheasant 
than to commit a cowardly and unprovoked assault 
on the women folks of the household. That, of course 
is largely due to the iniquitous land laws under which 
Scotland suffers and as a result of which large tracts 
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of the Highlands are as desolate as the trackless prairies 
of the far North-west. 


The gloom of desolation wraps - 
The mountains and the vale, 

And the wild hare brings forth her young 
On the hearthstone of the Gael. 


For that desolation, the league between the Scottish 
landlords and their English confederates at West- 
minster is largely responsible. At the same time, 
while there may be occasional instances of political 
bias in the administration of the land laws, it will be 
readily conceded that, as a whole, the Scottish law 
officers and judges never occupied a higher place in 
public confidence and esteem than they do td-day" 
But even in the appointment of Scottish judges, 
political intrigue is never wholly absent. Just as in 
the case of “honours” and titles the passports to 
promotion and preference are in the hands of the 
politicians—if not of the English party bosses, then of 
the Scottish Liberal or Tory caucuses at Westminster. 
Thus it is that promotion and preferment in the legal 
profession frequently come through the gateway that 
leads to London, and that advancement or “ re- 
cognition ’’ rarely comes save to the aggressively loyal 
party man. And the zealous party man is seldom, if 
ever, identified with national or democratic move- 
ments. He cultivates the qualities of the jumping 
cat, and generally contrives to keep “in the swim.” 
The ambitious Scottish lawyer turns his eyes to West- 
minster. Not without reason did Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham declare that ‘‘ the House of Commons has 
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already become an Inn of Court ; and over the Speaker’s 
chair there should be’ hung instead of the arms of 
England, a blue bag, a winking eye, an outstretched 
palm, and the motto, ‘Six and Ejightpence’.” The 
discriminating student of social and political life will 
have no difficulty in discovering evidence of the 
‘hidden hand ”’ in connection with legal appointments 
and promotions—not the crude Boloism of the Brax- 
field days, or even the brazen auction-room methods 
of the title-mongers, but the more insiduous manifes- 
tations of political ‘‘ influence” in determining the 
composition of the Scottish Branch. 

So far as the~honours system is concerned the 
English Government has undertaken to make certain 
trumpery and tinkering changes in the present method. 
The Prime Minister will now be charged with the duty 
of satisfying the sovereign ‘‘that no’ payment or 
expectation of payment to any party fund is directly 
or indirectly associated with the grant or promise of 
such honour or dignity.”” There is no reason, however, 
why Scotsmen should wait for the inauguration of 
reforms by the slow-footed snobocracy of England. 
Scotland has her own remedy; the unfurling of the 
flag of autonomy and the restoration of our ancient 
privileges. Meanwhile, pending the triumph of 
Scottish Nationalist principles, patriotic Scotsmen 
might fittingly impose on themselves a self-denying 
ordinance. Let public-spirited Scottish statesmen and_ 
leaders of political and municipal life decline to accept 
the English-made honours which tempt the unwary 
and the time-servers.. Let them spurn the lures of the 
title-monger as the most honoured and respected of 
| 550 : 
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Irish nationalists have done. No English “ honours ”’ 
fa Scotsmen ; no titles or distinctions till Scotland is 
“a nation once again.” 

It is possible that neither Scotland nor r England is 
yet ripe for the complete abolition of the whole corrupt 
system of honours and privilege. There would be a 
mighty crash were the whole fabric to collapse—but 
mighty crashes have startled the world more than once 
during the past three years. One “ proud .throne”’ 
has crumbled and vanished and others are tottering. 
How far will the Republican wave carry us ? 

Mr. G. W. E. Russell relates a curious incident 
which occurred in the early years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. It was the great Lord Shaftesbury who, thirty- 
five years ago, revealed to him what was then a piece 
of secret history. Queen Victoria, he said, had been 
‘“‘ very anxious that the title of King Consort should 
be conferred on. Prince Albert, and as this could only 
be done by Act of Parliament she had_ repeatedly 
urged. Lord Melbourne to bring in a bill conferring the 
title. Melbourne demurred; the Queen persisted ; 
and then the sagacious statesman gave the necessary 
warning :—‘ For G-———’s sake, ma’am, let’s hear no 
more of it. If you once get the English people 
into the way of making Kings they’ll learn the way 
of unmaking them.’’’ Europe has had more than one 
lesson during the past three memorable years in the 
art of “‘unmaking Kings,’ and it may be that the 
“end of the Kings” which Lord Byron predicted is 
nearer than many. people suppose. 

Be that as it may, Scottish Nationalists may well be 
held justified in looking with suspicion on the whole 
55! 
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parapharnelia of the English monarchial system. More 
than once in by-gone days the Scottish people have 
broken the power of Kings. Recent revelations— 
the ‘“‘ Willy-Nicky ” telegrams, the intrigues between 
the King of Greece and the German Emperor, the 
“hidden hand ”’ that hampered the operations of the 
Allies in the early days of the Gallipoli campaign— 
all these things bear witness to the reactionary ten- 
dencies, the mischievous intrigues, and the powerful 
influence for evil of the monarchial families of Europe. 
They are inextricably bound up with that secret di- 
ploniacy which has proved so terrible a curse to 
Western civilisation ; on their shoulders and on the 
shoulders of their militarist dictators must be placed 
a big share of the responsibility for the appalling catas- 
trophe which has drenched the plains of France and 
Flanders in blood. The democracies of Europe have 
condemned the secret diplomacy behind which the 
bungling politicians and crowned heads hide’ their 
blunders and their infamy, but it is exceedingly doubtful 
if the evil system can ever be uprooted until the 
‘“‘ common people ’’ of Europe take the power into their 
own hands and make a clean sweep of war-making 
sovereigns, weak-willed rulers, and bungling potentates 
of all kinds. . 
Certainly the Scottish Nationalist movement ha 

never been thirled to the monarchial system. Fletcher 
of Saltoun had decided leanings towards a Republican 
form of Government, and Robert Burns was one of the 
first to hail the overthrow of the monarchy in France. 
The new Labour movement in Scotland has no place 
in its Co-operative Commonwealth for feckless Kings— 
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whose occupation, like that of Othello, has long since 
gone—titled flunkeys, and wire-pulling political touts 
who barter “honours’’ for gold. But, whether 
Monarchial or Republican in their sympathies, Scottish 
Nationalists will unite in affirming that the form of 
Government under which Scottish men and Scottish 
women are to live must be determined by the people 
of Scotland themselves, and by the péople of Scotland 
alone. The voice of the Scottish nation on that point 
will be accepted by every patriotic Scotsman. 
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6he “Lowland’’ and “ Highland’’ Question. 


FEW months age the “Association of 

Lowland Scottish Regiments ’’ was formed 

with headquarters in Edinburgh. The 

3 main objects of this society are, to 

bring the name and fighting records 

of our Lowland regiments into greater promin- 

ence, and tosecure for these units the very large 

number of Lowland Scotsmen who at present (as for 

many years past) go to fill the ranks of our over- 

numerous Highland corps, thereby assisting to earn 

glory for ‘‘ the Kilt’ at the expense of the “ douce 
breeks ” of their own “ native’’ units. 

At the present time (as in the past) the Highland 
corps enjoy the bulk of the popularity and most of 
the fame gained by Scottish troops, the Lowland 
regiments being invariably relegated to the background, 
and overshadowed by the “ glamour” of the kilted 
“Highland ’’ corps. ~The Association therefore hopes, 
and very rightly, to counteract this very one-sided 
state of affiars, and bring the historic Lowland re- 
giments (who can boast of a far lengthier fighting 
career than the Highland corps) more into the public 
ken and favour. As a Highlander, and I think all 
fair-minded Gaels will cordially support me, it is only 
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right to state that in practically every war in which 
Scottish troops have. been engaged, the Highland 
units (owing to their distinctive dress) have invariably 
secured the “lion’s share’’ of honour and glory, 
although frequently (and more especially in recent 


times) the latter have been mainly composed of Low- - 


landers. This is not as it. should be, and is distasteful 
alike to all true Scots, be they Lowland or Highland. 
The martial reputation of the Scottish Highlands, so 
dearly won on the battlefields of. four continents when 
the “ Highland’ regiments were still Highland, may 
yet again be worthily upheld by Highlanders alone, 
but, firstly, these regiments must be reduced to a 
proper number.’ It is thus very apparent that the 
whole question of ‘‘ Lowland” and “ Highland ” 
should be fairly settled, and as early as possible. The 
present time may not be suitable, but the matter 
should be taken up as soon as opportunity offers, and 
if properly carried out should present no difficulties. 
It is evident, as we have seen, that the sole remedy 
of the “‘ evil’’ is to reduce the number of Highland 
regiments, and increase the Lowland ones. That the 
bulk of the Scottish regiments should be Lowland 
(as at one time they were) is obvious, for it is in that 
part of Scotland where the great mass of the population 
lies. | The “ Highland” regiments should therefore 
' The absurdity of the present system can be seen in the number 
of Highland regiments which muster six as against four Lowland, 
the result being that four of the so-called “ Highland ”’ units have 
a recruiting area lying almost entirely in the Lowlands. In the 
case of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, although called 


“ Argyll and Sutherland,” the regiment has no connection with 
Sutherland whatever ! 
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be cut down to such a number as can be easily kept 
up by the Highland people (in country and town), 
and which, in point of fact, can be truthfully termed 
“ Highland.””' This would, of course, mean the dis- 
bandment, or altering of designation and dress of a 
good many battalions, and the probable, arousing of 
a great deal of opposition amongst certain types of 
“ patriotic’ Scots, and even among Englishmen who 
enter so freely (when they can) into our Scottish corps. 
It may be worth while noticing here the gradual in- 
troduction (certainly not called for) in the middle of 
last century, of Englishmen, and even Irishmen, as 
officers in Scottish, and especially Highland, regiments, 
a circumstance. much to be deplored. There was, 
and is, certainly no reason for it, for the supply of 
Scottish officers (both Lowland and Highland) to the 
army has ever been sufficient. Scottish regiments, 
and especially those Highland, by reason of their 
distinctive garb and traditions, have always attracted 
the “‘ egregious ’’ Sasunnach, for they are in the nature 
of being “ crack’’ corps. To allow the introduction 
of these foreigners was, from the first, a bad precedent, 
and has perhaps done more to harm our regiments 
from a national point of view than anything else. 
The same applies, in the case of the rank and file, to 
the drafts of Englishmen and others, sometimes of 
doubtful character and inferior material, with which 


' Another sign of the preponderance of Lowlanders in the High- 
land regiments is shown by the substitution of the old nicknames 
for Highland soldiers of ‘‘ Rory,”’ “‘ Her nainsel,”’ and ‘‘ Donald,” 
' by the essentially Lowland sobriquet of “ Jock,” a word unknown 
to Highlanders, but now common to all Scottish regiments. 
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our Scottish regiments before the present war, and 
even now, are frequently “loaded.” The root of 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs undoubtedly lies 
in the lack of proper and sufficient national repre- 
sentation, both in Parliament and at the War Office, 
where, too often, the claims of our Scottish regiments | 
do not receive the attention, ‘or awaken the interest 
they merit. ‘This is all the more deplorable, as 
Scotland has ever taken her full share in the Empire’s 
wars, and in none more so than the present titanic 
struggle. Perhaps, in the near future, when a stronger 
national Scottish party is formed, something will then 
be done to rectify these matters, and the organisation 
of our national forces will be put on a more accurate 
as well as a sounder basis. 

The following is the rough outline of a scheme 
showing how the Scottish regiments might be re- 
organised so as to bear out the above. Such a plan 
could be carried out without any serious dislocation 
of the official machinery. 

The Highlands, which would include the counties 
of Argyll, Bute, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Suther- 
land, and Caithness,’ and the Highland portions. of 
Dumbartonshire, Perthshire, Aberdeenshire, Moray- 
shire, and Banffshire to support three regiments (a 
regiment, as now, to consist ‘of as many battalions 
as required),? to which Highlanders resident in the 

' The, greater, part of this country is now considered as be- 
longing to the Highlands, for a large portion of the population 
are now of ‘‘ Highland ”’ extraction. . 


* Three regiments would seem to be the utmost that the 
Highland people could satisfactorily maintain, both in peace and 


war. 
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south could also contribute. This. would mean the 
disappearance, or rather the changing of name or 
transferring to other units of three of the present 
‘Highland’ regiments and their battalions. — It 
would, no doubt, be a somewhat “ delicate ’’ matter 
to decide which of our “‘ Highland ’’ regiments should 
‘“ go,”’ but the ones (looking at the matter from an 
impartial point of view) which appear the most ap- 
propriate to retain are the Black Watch or Royal 
Highland Regiment, and the two which at present 
recruit from the Highland districts north and south 
of the Caledonian Canal, i.e. the Seaforth and the 
Cameron Highlanders.' This would mean the “ exit ” 
of such well-known names as the Gordons, the Highland 
Light Infantry, and the Argyll and Sutherlands, but ° 
there is no reason why the former should not be re- 
suscitated under the name of the “Aberdeenshire Re- 
giment’”’ (or some.such title) with its territorial area 
little changed, and the Highland Light Infantry as 
the ‘‘Glasgow Light Infantry,’’ which name indeed it 
once bore for a short time, its recruiting area to be 
as at present. The three Highland regiments thus 
left, which should now be really ‘ Highland,” could 
be distributed much as follows—the Black Watch, 
as in old days, to fill its ranks from all over the High- 
lands, so many from each district, under a scheme 
which could be easily and fairly formulated, its depot 
or headquarters to be in Inverness, the recognised 
capital of the Highlands; the Seaforths, as now, to 
have as its area the Highlands north of the Canal, 

' Unless, from a sentimental point of view, all the old names 
were done away with and new titles given. 
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and to include the Orkneys and Shetlands,' with its 
depot at Dingwall; the *Camerons, as before, to in- 
clude the county of Inverness, but in addition Argyil- 
shire, Bute, and those portions of Dumbartonshire, 
Perthshire, Aberdeenshire, Morayshire, and Banff- 
shire, already noted, with its depot at Fort-William.’ 

Turning to the Lowland regiments, these would be 
very properly increased to about seven regiments, 
somewhat as follows :—the Royal Scots, Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, the Camer- 
onian Regiment, the Scottish Rifles (these last two 
to be formed from the present Cameronians or Scottish 
Rifles,* which were separate regiments formerly), The 
Glasgow Light Infantry as mentioned above ;. and, 
if not already too many units for the population to 
support, the Aberdeenshire Regiment, also noted above. 
This would give a more correct proportion of Lowland 
to Highland regiments. The territorial areas or 
districts of the old Lowland regiments (including the 
Cameronians and Glasgow or Highland-Light Infantry) 
to be much as at present, while the new ones should 


‘ Although not really part of the Highlands, the inhabitants 
being originally of pure Norse extraction, there has been a con- 
siderable influx of Celts into these islands in the last decede, hence 
their inclusion may not be so out of place. 


2 An alternative, however, might be Inverness as the depot Ss 
of the Camerons (as at present), and Fort George or Perth the depot 
of the Black Watch. 


$’This would, no doubt, be very welcome to many Scotsmen, 
for the uniting of these two regiments (the old 26th Cameronians 
and 90th Perthshire Light Infantry) in 1881 was never viewed with 
favour, Their origin and history were so widely different. » 
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recruit from the areas formerly drawn upon by the so- 
"called “‘ Highland” regiments now defunct. The depets 
of the old Lowland regiments to be as previously, the 
new units having their headquarters somewhat as 
below—The Cameronian Regiment at Lanark or Hamil- 
ton, the Glasgow Light Infantry in Glasgow, the 
Scottish Rifles at Stirling, and the Aberdeenshire 
Regiment at Aberdeen. The Scots Guards, whose 
depot is at present near London, should-be moved to 
Scotland, and headquarters given to them in Edinburgh 
Castle. 

The uniform of the Lowland and Highland re- 
giments would be. on much the same lines as before, 
that is the Highland garb for the Highland regiments ; 
and in the Lowland corps, for full dress, tartan trews, 
red doublet, and Kilmarnock bonnet or special head- 
dress; their service dress as now.’ 

Regarding the Cavalry, or mounted arm, there is 
no reason why Scotland should not be able to maintain 
at least three more regiments in addition to the Scots — 
Greys. One of these regiments might be a Household 
Cavalry unit, and the other two Hussars or Lancers 
respectively. The Scottish Yeomanry corps to be as 
before, with the exception of the Lovat’s Scouts and 
Scottish Horse, neither of which units being intended 


' Many, no doubt, would be glad to see the Lowland regiments 
discard the various articles of Highland-dress, adopted by them 
on the introduction of the Territorial System in 1881, such as the 
doublet, tartan trousers, and glengarry, and revert to the British 
uniform of the line as worn by the English, Irish, and Welsh re- 
giments, retaining perhaps some style of Lowland bonnet as a dis- 
tinction. This, as a matter of fact, has already been done as re- 
gards service dress. 
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for the Cavalry arm ' should be disbanded, thus setting 
free many Highlanders, who are, as is well known, 
ideal material for infantrymen, for ac Highland 
regiments. 

. Such is the bare outline of a reorganisation which 
would cost but little to carry through, and which, 
moreover, would be cheaper to the country in the end,’ 
while at the same time doing away with an incon- 
gruous and entirely false state of affairs, reflecting 
little credit either on our military system or national 
interest in the same. 















ALBANNACH. 





MESOPOTAMIA, 
September, 1917. 








[‘‘ I enclose the MS. of an article dealing with the question of 
Lowland and Highland regiments, which, perhaps, you may find 
to be of sufficient interest to your readers to have inserted in your 













1 These two corps were raised purely as Mounted Infaniry, and 
when that arm was done away with a few years ago, should then 
have been reduced. It is a great pity that they were kept on in 
this war as mounted troops, when they might have afforded a most 
seasonable reinforcement to the Highl:nd regiments at a time 
when those Corps were badly in need of suitable men. As a matter 
of fact, they have never done mounted work in this war, and finally 
have been turned into infantry units. come Rs 

2-At present the country is put to a great expense in supplying 

the kilt to so many battalions, most of whom are Highland only 

in name, which the Government has caused to be raised regardless 

of the circumstance of where the men are to come from. Thus, 
to a great extent, this extra expenditure is of the authorities’ own 
incurring, for which the tax-payer has to suffer. There was no 
reason for expanding the Highland regiments to the extent thaf*has 

| been done. Indeed, as we have seen, it were far better had it not 

been so. Extra battalions, when needed, could have easily been 


got from the city regiments. 
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valuable quarterly. It deals with an aspect of our national forces 
not often touched upon, but none the less important, especially 
to every thinking and patriotic Scot. I am afraid the MS, is rather 
rough, and untidy, but it was written in a dusty camp, and during 
a spell of great heat.” 

So writes to us ““Albannach ”’ (who is an officer in a Highland 
Regiment attached to the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force), 
and we have much pleasure in giving his observations the publicity . 
he is good enough to ask for them at our hands, though candour 
obliges us to say that we agree with but very few of them, owing, 
principally, to a fundamental mistake or misconception on his part, 
which, it seems to us, totally invalidates the conclusions that he 
has drawn from those false premises. 

The distinctions of ‘‘ Highland’ and ‘‘ Lowland ’’ were un- 
known in Scotland previous to the introduction’ of the Feudal 
System, and even after that event took place, which occurred in a 
very gradual manner, the expressions in questions were uncommonly 
slow to come into.general vogue, owing to the very partial character 
and limited extent of the Feudal Settlement, and to the small 
compass of the influence and the territory gained to the English 
speech through the channel of the introduction of Feudal law, 
and manners and customs. Probably the terms in question 
originated about the period of James I[.; but, however 
that may be, certain it is that the armies raised by the 
sovereigns of the Atholl dynasty were raised in accordance with 
the rules and precepts governing, not Feudal, but Scottish (or 
Celtic) Service, and-that the infantry soldiers were all armed and 
clothed in the Scottish or Gaelic manner, irrespectively of the phy- 
sical complexion of the localities from which they were drawn. 
This being so (and we confess ourselves not a little surprised that 
“Albannach ’’ should have altogether neglected the historical 
aspect of his theme) and there being nothing more undesirable than 
the perpetration in modern Scotland of abuses and superstitions 
generated therein by means of the Feudal System, we hasten to 
propose a remedy for the state of affairs to which “Albannach ” 
takes exception very different to that which he urges in his paper, 
and which, doubtless, others, less informing and less patriotic than 
he is, will be agog to endorse as soon as ever they have read his 
remarks, namely, the total discontinuance of the Feudal terms 
“ Highland ’’ and ‘‘ Lowland,” and the clothing the entire Scottish 
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army (with the exception of the mounted forces, of course) in the 
“garb of the Gael.” This is a matter to which the Scottish Parlia- 
ment—soon, we trust, to resume its sittings in the-ancient seat of 
government in this country—might profitably turn its attention, 
assuming, of course, that we shall have any men left to us by the 
time that peace is declared, and that the ‘‘ war to end war ” is 
defrauded of its capital object, which, if-there is any sense in that 
cry, we take to be general disarmament, and the consequent 
laying aside of armies and navies. 

One other criticism where so many might be justly made, 
and we shall have done—‘‘ What’s in a name?” Much evidently, 
according to “Albannach,” who appears to think that a true 
“ Highland ” name is necessarily prefixed by a “ Mac,” or, at all 
events, must be so “Highland” as to be unmistakably so. In 
view of what we have written above, our contributor may possibly 
consider any second appeal to our source as unwarranted by the 
event of the first; but in any case we think it proper to inform 
him that ‘he is grievously mistaken, and that any competent 
Celtic scholar should be able to set him night in that matter.— 
Ed. The Scottish Review.] 





























After the Battle 


[Republished from The Farm Servant, with explanatory 
notes by C. M.'P.] 


‘“‘ O, woe upon you, Men of State, 
That brethren rouse in deadly hate.”’ 
| —Burens. 


On a frem’t pit-heid, 

"Mang the shale an’ stane, 
A’ gashed an’ bluidy, 

Quiet lie the slain. 


Rattons rin owre them 
An’ squeak wi’ delight. 

The deid’ll no’ wake 
For.an antrin' bite. 


The guns growl owre them 
Like dogs owre a bane‘; 

What dae the slain care ? 
Nae mair nor the bane.’ 


'The word antrin=adventurin’. An ‘“antrin ane” =an 
*‘adventurin’ ane’’=an odd one. - (This is the sense in which 
I have heard the word used). 


* Gaelic idiom, I have always thought. From na’s md na 
na mairbh. This na mistaken and translated nor =Gaelic no, often 
confounded in Gaelic with na than. 





After the Battle 
Was their cause worth this ? 
Weel, God may ken, 


But no’ thae rickles 
That aince were men. 


They’ve come to the end o’t— 
. Fecht, horror, an’ pain ; 
Saft on the stane bings 

Sleep noo the slain. 





[Translated from the Gaelic. of the late Domhnuli 
Maceacharn). 


came to see me the other day, and 
sink me if he -did not almost drive me 
crazy with his senseléss rambling dis- 
connected talk. After he had come 
in, he spent a while standing stock still in the middle 
of the room, gazing at his brogues, for all the world 
as if he were mightily astonished to see them on his 
feet. I, too, gave a glance in the same direction, and, 
upon my word, my own astonishment was not by ariy 
means the lesser of the two, when I observed the size 
of his brogues. A flag-stone of the floor was scarce 
sufficient to.accommodate each one of them; but 
as I well knew that it was not to discover to me the 
magnitude of his brogues that John-had come to see 
me, I asked him to sit down. He did that, but instead 
of proceeding to state the nature of his business, he 
fell to sniffing, and blowing his nose into a rag of a 
pocket-handkerchief, Which was as grimy as though it 
had been dipped in cart-juice. .“‘ What’s wrong, my 
little hero? Out with it!” I said, as I placed an 
- encouraging hand on his shoulder. He replied (and 
scarce could he articulate owing to the tears that 
drowned his voice), ‘‘ ‘‘ My Mother-in-law——.” . 
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in hopes that he would soon be in a condition to tell 
me what misfortune it was that had befallen his 
. mother-in-law, but judging by appearances no word 
further touching that matter was destined to issue 
from his lips that night. Accordingly I put my hand 
into the cupboard and drew forth a wee bottle, in 
which there was a drop or two of Kinloch whisky, 
and I said to him, “ Here, John, wet your whistle 
with a little of this.- You'll,be all the better for it in 
your trouble.”” John did as I commanded him, and 


though I have not the slightest wish to reproach him™ 


with it, yet it was as plain as anything can be that John’s 
mouth is as broad as his brogues, considering the quantity 
of fluid it took to wet it. After he had put that little 
drop of whisky past the nipple of his throat, John 
fetched a deep sigh or two, and said, “ You know 
my mother-in-law, Donald ? ”’ 

“Well do I know her,” I replied. ‘A most ex- 
cellent, sensible woman.” : 

“A most truly excellent, sensible woman,’’ he 
observed. ‘“‘A woman, too, on whom the fear of— 
boo ! hoo ! hoo-00-00 ! ” 

I was beginning to think that John’s grief would 
never allow him to say what it was that his mother-in- 
law went in fear of, when, his sobs subsiding a little, 
he gave me to understand that it was the fear of the 
Lord that he wished to say—a very just observation 
on his part, to the best of my belief. 


My opinion is that it was the whisky I gave him | 
that set John’s tongue a-wagging, and that urged hit” 


on to tell me how comély was his mother-in-law when 
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_ I waited a°while for John to calm down a little, - 
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she was a young girl, and that in her own day no 
prettier was to be seen crossing the threshold of the 
parish Church. “‘ But, Donald, you will perhaps have 
noticed that she limps a little in her gait (he continued) 
—sort of impediment in her walk, as it were, a mis- 
fortune that befell her when she was but a wee lassie 
taking-her father’s dinner to the reaping field, and 
the yellow bull, belonging to Colonel James, happening 
to chance upon her just at that very moment. Of 
course she fled for her life, and after her that terrible 
savage beast, and what with the terror she was in, 
and she not paying proper heed whither she. was 
fleeing, she tripped up in a hole in the ground, and 
so she put her thigh out of joint, and that’s what 
she got in consequence of the yellow bull—confusion 
take the ill-mannered brute! But to this very day 
I have never found out, and the thing still puzzles me, 
what in the world it was that set young Ewen- 
of-the-glen after her, and she as bonnie and as well- 
behaved a lass as ever drew breath. You well know, 
Donald, what a wild, harum-scarum fellow Ewen was, 
and wasn’t it he that shortened his own life at long 
last by sitting on the back of that mad horse on which 
no man had-ever sat before, and that demented animal, 
with Ewen on its back, flying like a bird on the wing 
across the parish until they reached the very top of 
the Rock-of-the-Kids—a rock, as you well mind, that 
is more than four hundred feet high ; and just where 
the path winds by the very edge of the precipice, what- 
ever the exact cause, I know not, but sure as death, 

over the lip of yon rock raced that insane brute, with 


poor Ewen on its back. They were found in the 
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together that it was impossible to say which was 
the horse and which was Ewen, so all that they could 
do was to take as much of it as they thought belonged 
to Ewen and bury it in the graveyard. But for all 
that, well do I know, Donald, that for many a long day 
_ thereafter, it weighed like a full sack on the heart’ of 
his widow that she could not be certain in her own 
mind how much she really had of the late Ewen safely 
buried in the cemetery. He was a man terribly ready 
on his feet, was Ewen, and notwithstanding that just 
as prompt with his fists. Didn't he take on Allan 
of the Tor-more that Lammas  fair-day till he left 
the man’s head as big as a barrel and his ribs so much 
mixed up that it took all Doctor Mac Calman’s time 
to put them back in the order in which providence 
had placed them? And it was a terribly skilful man 
that was in the Doctor, Donald. . Indeed, if all we 
hear said of him is true, there was some of the Doctor’s 
cleverness that did not hail from this world. Wasn't 
it he that put a spell or something of that kind into 
the pot of tar that Torquill Mac Ruarai was boiling 
for his boats, and didn’t a pellet of boiling tar leap 
out of the pot and chase poor Torquill three times 
round the green on which: his boats were kept, until 
the poor fellow nearly died of terror. At last, Torquill 
tried to lay a strong hand on the Doctor, but, man of 
my heart! not so much as a glimpse of him was to 
be had. Not a vestige of him was to be seen, and 
nothing but a bramble bush within a mile of the place 


in which he could have hidden himself. And what: 
do you make of that, Donald? What but the black — 
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art? Devil’s work! That’s what I call it. Torquill 
told me, and well do I believe him, for if ever there 
was a truthful man it was Torquill; he was above 
six feet in height and as broad across the shoulders 
as a chaumer-door, Torquill——.” 3 

‘‘ Excuse me, John,” I said, ‘‘.I have an appoint- 
ment to keep, and must be going. But I hope te see 
you again very soon, if I’m spared. Farewell.’’ 

I saw plainly that there was neither head nor tail 
to John’s rigmarole, and that I was just as far from 
learning the true cause of his trouble as I was before 
he opened his mouth. But what I ought to do was 
the thing that puzzled me. At first I thought that I 
ought to go to his house to see for myself how affairs 
stood in that quarter, but I was certain by John’s 
whimperings that the woman was a corpse, and that 
if I should go to the house and she herself should come 
to the door with that limp in her gait that John spoke 
of my heart would leap clean out of its case.. What 
in the world possessed the idiot that he could not say 
outright whether the woman was alive or dead, or 
what in the name of mischief had befallen her at all ? 
Was it that the great weight on her mind which the 
sort of death Ewen died had grown unsupportable, or 
mental ‘anguish occasioned by the uncertainty -she 
was in as to whether there had been made a just division 
of the remains of Ewen and the horse, or was it the thigh 
which she had put out when fleeing for her life before 
the yellow bull that was broke out in some other place 
and had brought her to her death—these were some 
ef the thorny problems that confronted me in my 
efforts to make some sense of the rubbish which that 
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, splay-footed blockhead, John, had poured into my ears. 
What did it profit me to learn how that mad fool Ewen 
had shortened his days, and he sitting on fhe back 
of yon demented horse, or why the deuce he sat on it 
at all? If it was not to ride it like a decent Christian 
he was after, why did he not choose some more safe 
and convenient seat? And, further, what on earth 
had I to do with the ribs of Allan of the Tor-more ? 
Who cared a fig whether or no they were susceptible of 
readjustment ? ~ And my opinion is that the Doctor 
might well have exhibited his skill in some more useful 
fashion than chasing with tar pellets so honourable 
and upright a man as Torquill Mac Ruarai. I tell 
you that never before had I listened to such a stream of 
unmitigated rot as fell from the lips of John of the Mill, 
and with that I determined that I would not take a 


‘single step towards their house till I should receive 
certain news as to whether they were alive or dead. 
For my part, I have no patience with feckless folk 
of that kind. 
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Correspondence 


Perversions of History 


Sir, " ; 
Let us protest, as Scotsmen, against the constant abuse 
of history that goes on, in reference to the War, in most English 


and some Scottish newspapers. 


Among sample historical abuses, let me cite appeals to Scotsmen 
to remember the glories of Agincourt, and of Sir Francis Drake, 
the references to centuries of freedom enjoyed by the Empire, as 
at present constituted, andthe statement that “ we ’’ broke relent- 
lessly the power of Louis XIV. 


(a) At the time of Agincourt, Scotland was on the French side. 


(6) At the time of Drake, her Queen was beheaded by Queen 
(c) The British Empire, as at. present constituted, has not 
existed more than a few years. 


(d) During the reign of Louis XIV., Scotland was mostly in- 
dependent, and Louis. succoured our Scottish exiles 
afterwards, and an admirable article in Le Figaro, 

_ just before the war, showed that he was not relentlessly 
crushed, as, just before his death, he won the great 
victory of Denain, and drove Prince Eugene (alas! a 
Hun !)—co-victor with Marlborough—out of France. 


Yet one can scarcely blame newspapers, especially Imperialist 
ones, for knowing no better, when Mr. Balfour distinguished himself, 
even more than by his “‘ Foundations of. Belief,” by his public 
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statement thatithe{British Navy ” had done (so-and-so) “ since 

the days of Elizabeth.” This is, indeed, to be false to the dead who 

died under Mary of Guise, and Mary Stuart, against the Tudors, 

and unjust to Philip the Second, who did his best to save the latter 3 

Queen. a 

{e) As for centuries of freedom, so far from this expression . 

being true, there were, at least.as late as Trafalgar, 

between twenty and thirty offences punishable with 

death, and one of the rights of Englishmen fought for 

was the right to be tried, fairly and truly,-by a 

* jury, and hanged for stealing a sheep; and we must 

also not forget to mention the right of children to be 
hanged for pilfering sweets at night. 















Many of us hope that the recognition of the facts of Scotland’s 
history will lead at least to a partial restoration of her autonomy 
when the Peace Conference comes ; and that mankind may begin 
to enjoy these alleged centuries of constitutional liberty. 












Nobody has had any yet. Even newspapers (the great Scottish 
daily papers, which in no sense represent Scotland nationally) have 
been compelled to admit that no Parliamentary re-adjustment is 
worth considering as regards the House of Lords, if that body is 

to go on with every English peer, and only representative Scottish 
peers in it. 











Overwhelming as is the majority that mere number gives to 
England, this makes it overwhelming beyond all proportion ; and 
the only good the English peers ever did for Scotland was to introduce 
the “ habeas corpus’ Act here under a different name. — (Stat.. 
Anne Q.V.). 

In fact, the clause responsible for such an injustice, and the 
other clauses, sacrificing Berwick, and abandoning many other 
rights, and even ventures and friendships, whittled away in a few 
afternoons half of the things that the dead kings, clergy, and 
soldiers had won and kept, somewhere between 1300 and 1707— 
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things bought and paid for, and for which no amount of prosperity 
can compensate. Nor can it be said in reply to us that, ax a time 
like this, bygones should be bygones, because it is in the very name 
and memory of bygone men and deeds, many of them hostile to the 
arms of Scotland, and to those of France, our ally, and of Spain, 
a neutral, whom we desire to make an ally, that people have been 
asked to be brave, and the expression, “ false to our brave dead ” 
is used to place opponents in a false light, and expose them to the 
disgust of every unthinking audience. 


Yours sincerely, ae 
A. K. P. WiInGaTE. 





tes Ree Se 


We much regret that by an obvious lapsus calami 
the personal name ‘‘ Bentham” was incorrectly given 
as ‘‘ Bently”’ on each occasion in which reference was 
made to thai publicist in the last issue of this Review. 


« 








The next number of THE SCOTTISH- REVIEW will 
contain the first of a series of impressions, entitled 
“CHRONICLES OF THE QUARTERS.” Farther, a new 
permanent feature of the Review will be a quarterly 
signed article in the old Scots, otherwise Gaelic, language. 





